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Dallas  Seminary  was  founded  with 
the  explicit  purpose  of  training  expos¬ 
itory  preachers.  To  this  end,  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  the  courses  that  provide 
materi^  and  method  for  preaching 
the  Word.  Extensive  material  is  of¬ 
fered  covering  4  years  of  theology, 
English  Bible  and  Greek,  and  3  years 
of  Hebrew.  All  this,  in  addition  to 
the  standard  work  of  a  seminary  cur¬ 
riculum,  provides  a  training  second 
to  none  and  indeed  twice  the  ordinary 
amount  offered  by  institutions  gen¬ 
erally  (in  terms.^£  credit). 


For  particulars  address 
CHARES  A.  NASH,  Registrar 

3901-3931  Swiss  Avenue 
Dallas  4,  Texas 


DR.  A.  C.  Only  the  scale  of  measurements  which  the 
6AEBELEIN  Lord  Himself  will  use  at  the  hema  —  His 
judgment  seat— could  declare  the  value  to 
his  generation  of  the  ministry  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Gaebelein  of  New 
York  City,  editor  of  “Our  Hope.”  The  Christian  church 
knows  but  little  of  the  value  of  the  life  and  ministry  to  her 
in  this  century  to  which  he  belonged.  A  true  and  unchanging 
defender  of  the  faith,  Dr.  Gaebelein  fought  many  doctrinal 
battles  and  represented  a  vast  company  of  believers  in  his 
warfare.  His  many  books  remain  and  will  be  cherished  by 
all  students  of  the  Sacred  Text  for  years  to  come. 

His  two  most  dominant  themes  were,  first,  the  glory  of 
Christ,  and  second.  His  imminent  return  to  receive  His  own. 
During  Dr.  Gaebelein’s  long  lifetime  men  have  gone  away 
after  false  doctrines  and  have  followed  false  teachers.  He 
himself  never  varied  by  a  shadow  of  turning  from  the  most 
orthodox  faith.  Such  a  life,  apart  from  the  written  ministry 
he  left  behind,  cannot  be  measured  by  earthly  values.  We 
glory  in  the  God  who  raised  up  and  sustained  Dr.  Gaebelein. 

From  the  day  of  its  organization.  Dr.  Gaebelein  served 
the  Dallas  Theological  Seminary,  first,  as  a  teacher  for  a 
month  each  year  when  he  took  up  the  analysis  of  assigned 
books  of  the  Bible.  ,  Later,  he  became  an  honored  director 
of  this  institution,  which  he  was  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
The  Dallas  Seminary  personnel  mourn  the  home-coming  of 
this  great  man.  There  is  abundant  reason  here  for  such 
mourning.  Yet  we  know  that  an  immeasurable  joy  is  his 
in  the  presence  of  the  One  he  so  perfectly  loved,  and  so 
we  would  not  return  him  as  much  as  his  presence  here  was 
appreciated. 


Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 
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RESOURCES  It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  that 
America  has  fifteen  times  as  many  churches 
as  picture  shows  and  that  the  houses  of  worship  have  more 
than  five  times  as  many  seats.  One  would  never  suppose  the 
contrast  to  be  in  favor  of  Christianity,  judging  from  all  the 
publicity  given  theaters,  music,  sports,  books,  and  amuse¬ 
ment.  Yet  the  difference  runs  so  high  in  the  church's  favor 
that  there  seem  to  be  real  grounds  for  encouragement. 
Christian  forces  still  have  a  foothold  in  our  land;  believers 
have  yet  another  chance  to  win  the  present  generation  for 
Christ. 

Appraised  from  the  standpoint  of  prominence  the  Chris¬ 
tian  testimony  has  every  right  to  be  heard.  Consequently, 
nothing  should  daunt  the  church  from  coming  up  and  claim¬ 
ing  a  right  to  publicity  both  on  the  air  waves  and  the  printed 
page.  We  have  a  message  that  has  anchored  many  peoples 
down  through  the  centuries,  and  its  accents  can  spell  safety 
and  calm  for  the  present  troubled  generation  as  can  nothing 
else,  not  even  prosperity.  Of  course,  the  high  and  mighty 
have  little  time  for  the  Bible  or  the  church.  This  may  be 
pointed  out  as  the  inevitable  because  predicted  by  the  Foun¬ 
der  of  Christianity — One  who  lost  His  own  life,  so  to  speak, 
as  the  victim  of  cruel  circumstances  engineered  by  men  in 
high  places.  It  is  the  masses,  however,  who  compose  any 
nation,  not  the  few  who  lead.  And  they,  some  sixty  million 
strong  in  America,  have  at  least  a  nominal  connection  with 
the  church  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  them  we  should  have  access 
through  all  the  normal  channels  of  publicity.  But  notwith¬ 
standing  all,  if  that  should  be  denied,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  we  still  have  the  most  profitable  approach  of  all  to  use, 
personal  work.  Rather  than  complain  and  lose  time,  the 
church  would  do  well  to  press  this  advantage  to  the  full. 

EXSPEND-  Why  is  life  esteemed  so  lightly  nowadays? 
ABLE  After  the  carnage  and  ravages  of  war  possibly 

it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  value  of  a 
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human  being  would  be  lowered  in  the  eyes  of  some.  But  can 
World  War  II  altogether  account  for  the  increasingly  low 
estimate  being  set  upon  a  man’s  life?  A  visitor  to  this  planet 
could  not  help  thinking  that  a  man  or  woman  were  quite 
exspendable  to  judge  from  the  popularity  of  crime  programs 
on  the  air,  detective  stories  on  the  book  market,  mystery 
films  on  the  screen,  and  the  general  indifference  toward  life 
manifested  by  a  criminal  neglect  of  safety  and  health  in  the 
case  of  so  many. 

What  can  the  Creator  of  the  world  think  of  this  sort  of 
attitude  now  so  common?  Surely  He  did  not  make  man  for 
nothing,  to  become  the  sport  or  toy  of  unscrupulous  charac¬ 
ters,  the  victim  of  his  environment.  From  Scripture,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  will  be  learned  that  He  is  “not  willing  that 
any  should  perish,”  for  He  “will  have  all  men  to  be  saved.” 
The  people  of  God  are  urged  in  the  Bible  to  “owe  no  man 
any  thing,  but  to  love  one  another,”  with  “supplications, 
prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks  to  be  made  for 
all  men.”  Indeed,  the  appeal  for  brotherliness  reaches  out 
to  include  one’s  foes  as  well:  “Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not 
yourselves,  but  rather  give  place  unto  wrath:  for  it  is 
written.  Vengeance  is  mine;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord. 
Therefore  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him;  if  he  thirst,  give 
him  drink:  for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on 
his  head.  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with 
good.”  The  first  Christian  to  be  martyred,  by  the  way,  left 
the  world  with  prayer  on  his  lips  on  behalf  of  the  murderers. 

Perhaps-unparalleled  selfishness,  godlessness,  and  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  contrary,  then,  it  behooves  the  Christian  to  look 
upon  each  soul  as  one  whom  God  loves  infinitely,  not  wishing 
a  single  soul  to  perish  for  whom  His  beloved  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  shed  His  blood  on  the  tree.  We  are  to  rescue  the 
perishing  with  the  precious  gospel  of  Calvary. 

John  Henry  Bennetch. 
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SOTERIOLOGY 


By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 
(Continued  from  the  Oetober-December  Number,  1945) 

the  savior 


V.  THE  SUFFERINGS  OF  CHRIST 


2.  Sufferings  in  Death. 

g.  Two  Major  Features  of  Soteriology. 

And  finally,  as  to  words  of  introduction,  there  are  two 
major  features  of  Soteriology — (a)  the  finished  work  of  the 
Savior  on  the  cross,  and  (b)  the  application  of  the  work  to 
those  who  believe.  Each  of  these  factors  is  declared  to  have 
been  divinely  determined  from  a  dateless  past.  Of  the 
Savior’s  work  it  is  written  that  He  was  a  Lamb  slain  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world  (Rev.  13:8).  Of  the  saved  one  it 
is  said  that  he  was  "^chosen  in  him  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world”  (Eph.  1:4).  To  this  will  be  added  under  EcclesU 
ology  a  third  aspect  of  the  eternal  purpose,  namely,  that  the 
good  works  of  the  saved  one  are  foreordained  that  he  should 
walk  in  them  (Eph.  2:10).  These  three — a  foreordained 
Savior,  a  foreordained  salvation,  and  a  foreordained  service 
— constitute  the  essential  elements  in  the  eternal  counsels 
of  God  respecting  the  Church  which  is  His  body.*  Confusion 
too  often  characterizes  the  treatment  men  give  to  the  first 
two  of  these  eternal  purposes.  The  Savior  has  finished  the 
work  and  it  only  remains  for  the  sinner  to  believe  and  be 
saved.  What  Christ  has  done  on  the  cross  and  what  He  will 
do  now  for  the  one  who  believes  are  widely  different  aspects 
of  truth.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  those  who  teach  that 
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it  is  equivalent  to  the  salvation  of  a  soul  if  Christ  dies  for 
that  soul.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  direct  the 
unsaved  to  plead  with  God  for  their  salvation.  Certainly  the 
unsaved  are  not  called  upon  to  ask  Christ  to  die  for  them; 
and  as  certainly  they  are  not  called  upon  to  urge  the  Savior 
to  apply  His  salvation.  The  promise  is  not  to  those  who  ask, 
but  to  those  who  believe.  Since,  through  the  death  of  Christ, 
God  is  propitious,  saints  may  be  restored  and  sinners  saved 
without  reproof  or  punishment  from  God — ^no  blow  is  struck 
and  no  condemnation  is  uttered.  The  Savior  has  died.  That 
may  be  believed,  and  such  belief  leads  to  the  salvation  of  the 
soul;  but  what  He  did  for  the  sinner  two  millenniums  ago 
should  not  be  confused  with  that  salvation  which  is  wrought 
now  when  the  sinner  believes.  Hypothetically  considered,  the 
Savior  might  have  died,  thus  providing  every  ground  for  a 
perfect  salvation,  and  no  one  have  believed;  for  the  cross 
compels  no  one  to  believe.  It  is  the  sovereign  election  of 
God,  that  which  made  choice  of  men  for  salvation  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  which  insures  the  salvation.  In  the 
execution  of  that  sovereign  election,  the  Spirit  calls,  illumi¬ 
nates,  engenders  faith,  and  applies  all  the  value  of  Christ’s 
death  to  the  one  who  thus  believes. 

(1)  Things  Accomplished  by  Christ  in  His  Sufferings  and 
Death 

When  anticipating  His  cross  Christ  said,  “For  this  cause 
came  I  into  the  world”  (John  18:37),  and,  again,  “For  the 
Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost” 
(Luke  19:10).  In  the  light  of  these  sayings,  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  that,  as  before  asserted,  the  theme  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  in  death  is  the  ground  of  all  right  doctrine  and  the 
central  fact  in  this  cosmic  universe.  It  exceeds  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  material  universe — in  so  far  as  the  universe 
provides  a  sphere  wherein  evil  may  be  tested,  judged,  and 
banished  forever.  Of  all  that  the  cross  of  Christ  achieved  in 
angelic  realms  and  toward  the  final  judgment  of  evil  as  a 
principle,  somewhat  has  been  said  previously  under  Hamar- 
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tiology;  yet  it  is  clear  that  unaided  finite  minds  cannot  follow 
far  in  this  vast  domain  of  reality.  Some  revelation  is  re¬ 
corded  with  respect  to  these  immeasurable  issues,  and  to  this 
attention  will  be  directed  in  due  time.  The  general  theme  of 
that  which  Christ  accomplished  in  His  death-sufferings  and 
in  His  death  may,  in  an  attempt  at  clarity,  be  divided  into 
the  following  fourteen  divisions:  (1)  A  substitution  for  sin¬ 
ners;  (2)  Christ  the  end  of  the  law  for  those  who  believe; 
(3)  A  redemption  toward  sin;  (4)  A  reconciliation  toward 
man;  (5)  A  propitiation  toward  God;  (6)  The  judgment  of 
the  sin  nature;  (7)  The  ground  of  the  believer’s  forgiveness 
and  cleansing;  (8)  The  ground  for  the  deferring  of  righteous 
divine  judgments;  (9)  The  taking  away  of  pre-cross  sins 
once  covered  by  sacrifice;  (10)  The  national  salvation  of 
Israel;  (11)  Millennial  and  eternal  blessings  upon  Gentiles; 
(12)  The  spoiling  of  principalities  and  powers;  (13)  The 
ground  of  peace;  (14)  The  purification  of  things  in  heaven. 
To  the  end  that  the  student  may  be  encouraged  to  pursue 
these  limitless  themes  more  exhaustively,  an  introductory 
outline  or  condensed  survey  of  each  is  here  undertaken. 

(a)  A  substitution  for  sinners 

Tl^ough  it  underlies  much  of  all  that  Christ  accomplished, 
His  vicarious  sufferings  and  death,  being  the  foundation  of 
all  truth  respecting  the  divinely  provided  cure  for  sin,  will 
first  be  treated  separately  and  recognizing  five  particulars, 
namely  (i)  The  words  which  imply  substitution;  (ii)  Vica¬ 
rious  suffering  in  general;  (iii)  Mediation;  (iv)  Substitution 
in  respect  to  the  judgment  of  sin;  and  (v)  Substitution  in 
the  realms  of  divine  perfection. 

(i)  The  words  which  imply  substitution 

Two '  prepositions  are  involved  in  this  aspect  of  this 
theme — dvrl  and  ^eq.  On  the  meaning  and  force  of  these 
words.  Archbishop  Trench,  in  his  New  Testament  Synonyms 
(pp.  290,  291),  writes  thus:  'Tt  has  been  often  claimed,  and 
in  the  interests  of  an  all-important  truth,  namely  the  vica- 
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rious  character  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ,  that 
in  such  passages  as  Heb.  ii.9;  Tit.ii.l4;  1  Tim.  ii.6;  Gal.  iii.13; 
Luke  xxii.l9,  20;  1  Pet.  ii.21;  iii.18;  iv.l;  Rom.  v.8;  John 
X.15,  in  all  of  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  died  jidvtcov, 
V7CEQ  fiijuov,  Twv  jiQopdxcov  and  the  like,  vjceq  shall  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  equipollent  with  dvri.  And  then,  it  is  further  urged 
that,  as  dvrC  is  the  preposition  first  of  equivalence  (Homer, 
11.  ix.116,117)  and  then  of  exchange  (1  Cor.  xi.15;  Heb.  xii.2, 
16;  Matt,  v.38),  ^eq  must  in  all  those  passages  be  regarded 
as  having  the  same  force.  Each  of  these,  it  is  evident,  would 
thus  become  a  dictum  probans  for  a  truth,  in  itself  most 
vital,  namely  that  Christ  suffered,  not  merely  on  our  behalf 
and  for  our  good,  but  also  in  our  stead,  and  bearing  that 
penalty  of  our  sins  which  we  otherwise  must  ourselves  have 
borne.  Now,  though  some  have  denied,  we  must  yet  accept 
as  certain  that  vnig  has  sometimes  this  meaning,  but  it  is 
not  less  certain  that  in  passages  far  more  numerous  Mp 
means  no  more  than,  on  behalf  of,  for  the  good  of;  thus 
Matt.  V.44;  John  xiii.37;  1  Tim.  ii.l,  and  continually.  It 
must  be  admitted  to  follow  from  this,  that  had  we  in  the 
Scripture  only  statements  to  the  effect  that  Christ  died 
fipcav,  that  He  tasted  death  Tiavrdg,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  draw  from  these  any  irrefragable  proof  that  His  death 
was  vicarious.  He  dying  in  our  stead,  and  Himself  bearing 
on  His  Cross  our  sins  and  the  penalty  of  our  sins;  however 
we  might  find  it,  as  no  doubt  we  do,  elsewhere  (Isa.  liii.4-6). 
It  is  only  as  having  other  declarations,  to  the  effect  that 
Christ  died  dvxl  jtoXXwv  (Matt,  xx.28),  gave  Himself  as  an 
dvrUvTQov  (1  Tim.  ii.6),  and  bringing  those  other  to  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  these,  that  we  obtain  a  perfect  right  to  claim 
such  declarations  of  Christ’s  death  for  us  as  also  declara¬ 
tions  of  His  death  in  our  stead.  And  in  them  beyond  doubt 
the  preposition  is  the  rather  employed,  that  it  may 
embrace  both  these  meanings,  and  express  how  Christ  died 
at  once  for  our  sakes  (here  it  touches  more  nearly  on  the 
meaning  of  xeq(.  Matt,  xxvi.28;  Mark  xiv.24;  1  Pet.  iii.18; 
bid  also  once  occurring  in  this  connexion,  1  Cor.  viii.l8),  and 
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in  our  stead;  while  uvt(  would  only  have  expressed  the  last 
of  these.” 

As  intimated  by  Archbishop  Trench,  there  is  no  problem 
connected  with  the  word  uvri.  In  as  definite  a  manner  as 
languasre  may  be  made  to  serve,  this  word  means  substitution 
— one  taking  the  place  of  another.  The  word  however, 
is  broader  and  does  mean  in  some  instances  no  more  than  a 
benefit  provided  and  received;  yet,  in  other  instances,  it  as 
certainly  becomes  the  equivalent  of  dvrt.  The  way  is  there¬ 
fore  open  to  some  extent  for  those  who  would  belittle  the 
doctrine  of  substitution  to  stress  the  more  general  use  of 
while  those  who  heartily  defend  this  doctrine  stress  its 
vicarious  meaning.  The  reasonable  attitude  is  to  allow 
its  full  latitude  to  the  extent  that  when,  according  to  the 
context,  it  seems  to  express  actual  substitution,  to  give  it 
the  same  force  as  dvrt.  If  by  the  restriction  of  to  the 
idea  of  mere  benefit,  the  doctrine  would  be  eliminated,  the 
case  would  be  different,  but  as  long  as  dvrl  serves  its  specific 
purpose  and  cannot  be  modified,  the  truth  is  only  clarified 
and  strengthened  by  the  more  specific  and  wholly  legitimate 
use  of  vnig  as  implying  an  actual  substitution.  Philemon 
1:13 — “Whom  I  would  have  retained  with  me,  that  in  thy 
stead  he  might  have  ministered  unto  me  in  the  bonds  of  the 
gospel” — and  2  Corinthians  6:14 — “For  the  love  of  Christ 
constraineth  us;  because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for 
all,  then  were  all  dead” — may  serve  to  demonstrate  the  truth 
that  does  convey,  when  the  context  sustains  it,  the 
thought  of  actual  substitution.  This  twofold  meaning  of 
serves  a  real  advantage,  for  Christ  died  in  the  sinner’s  place 
and  as  a  benefit  to  the  sinner.  The  word  dvrt  appears  in  such 
a  declaration  as,  “The  Son  of  man  came  ...  to  give  his  life 
a  ransom  for  many”  (Matt.  20:28),  and  the  absolute  char¬ 
acter  of  substitution  is  seen  in  such  Scriptures  as  Matthew 
2:22;  5:38;  Luke  11:11.  However,  in  a  much  larger  body  of 
Scripture  the  word  vjteg  occurs  and  in  these  the  deeper  mean¬ 
ing  should  be  read:  “This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my 
blood  which  is  shed  for  you”  (Luke  22:19,  20);  “The  bread 
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that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh  which  I  will  give  for  the  life 
of  the  world”  (John  6:51) ;  “Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends”  (John 
15:13);  “Christ  died  for  the  ungodly;  while  we  were  yet 
sinners  Christ  died  for  us”  (Rom.  5:6-8) ;  “He  delivered  him 
up  for  us  all”  (Rom.  8 :32) ;  “If  one  died  for  all  then  all  died” 
(2  Cor.  5 :14,  15) ;  “He  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us”  (2  Cor. 
5:21);  “Being  made  a  curse  for  us”  (Gal.  3:13);  “Christ 
gave  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God”  (Eph. 
5:2,  25);  “The  man  Christ  Jesus  gave  himself  a  ransom  for 
all”  (1  Tim.  2:5,  6);  Christ  “tasted  death  for  every  man” 
(Heb.  2:9);  Christ  “suffered  the  just  for  the  unjust”  (1 
Pet.  3:18). 

(ii)  Vicarious  suffering  in  general 

As  the  term  vicar  refers  to  a  deputy  or  agent  who  acts 
in  the  place  of  another,  thus  the  word  vicarious  means  that 
one  takes  the  place  of  another,  serving  or  acting  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  In  the  case  of  an  obligation  between  man  and  man, 
the  law  permits  the  debt  to  be  discharged  by  a  third  party, 
provided  no  injustice  to  others  is  wrought.  However,  the 
divine  permission  for  a  substitute  to  act  for  man  in  his 
relation  to  God  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  provisions 
of  saving  grace.  As  fallen  man  stands  obligated  to  God  as 
an  offender — ^both  in  his  federal  head  and  in  himself — 
against  His  Creator  and  against  the  divine  government,  he 
owes  an  obligation  which  he  could  never  pay  in  time  or 
eternity.  Unless  a  vicar  shall  intervene  there  is  no  hope  for 
any  member  of  this  fallen  race.  No  sin-laden  human  being 
could  be  vicar  for  a  fellow  being.  The  vicar  must  be  sinless 
as  well  as  prepared  to  bear  those  immeasurable  judgments 
which  divine  holiness  must  ever  impose  upon  sin.  In  God 
there  are  two  attributes  which  are  at  once  involved  when  a 
creature  sins.  These  are  justice  and  mercy.  Justice  imposes, 
and  continues  to  impose,  the  undiminished  judgment  which 
sin  entails.  Not  for  one  instant  is  justice  softened  or  cur¬ 
tailed  in  the  interests  of  mercy.  Because  of  His  holy  char- 
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acter,  God  cannot  look  upon  sin  with  the  least  degree  of 
allowance.  The  truth  abides,  that  the  soul  that  sinneth,  it 
shall  die.  No  greater  misrepresentation  could  be  formed 
against  the  holy  character  of  God  and  the  government  of 
God  than  the  implication  that  His  justice  is  ever  softened 
or  modified  in  the  interests  of  mercy.  To  contend  that  God 
could  save  one  sinner  from  the  judgment  of  one  sin  by  the 
exercise  of  mercy,  is  to  accuse  God  of  the  greatest  folly  that 
could  be  known  in  the  universe ;  for  if  one  sin  could  be  cured 
by  mercy  alone  the  principle  would  be  established  by  which 
all  sin  could  be  cured  and  the  sacrificial,  vicarious  death  of 
Christ  would  be  rendered  wholly  unnecessary.  When  Christ 
died  at  the  hand  of  His  Father  as  an  offering  for  sin,  it  is 
evident — except  God  be  deemed  the  example  of  infinite  fool¬ 
ishness,  if  not  infinite  wickedness — ^that  there  was  no  other 
way  by  which  sinners  could  be  saved.  The  Bible  teaches 
without  deviation  that  Christ  by  His  death  met  the  demands 
of  justice  in  behalf  of  the  sinner — in  the  sinner’s  room  and 
stead — ,  and  those  who  will  come  unto  God  by  Him  are 
saved  without  the  slightest  infringement  upon  divine  holi¬ 
ness.  If  it  be  inquired  as  to  where  divine  mercy  appears, 
the  answer  is  that  it  is  manifested  in  the  provison  of  a 
Savior  to  meet  the  demands  of  infinite  justice. 

Theologians  are  wont  to  distinguish  between  personal  and 
vicarious  satisfaction  to  God  for  sin.  When  the  sinner  bears 
his  own  penalty,  he  is  lost  forever  and  his  achievement, 
though  a  failure,  is  a  thing  which  originates  in  him  and 
which  he  offers  to  God.  This  is  personal  satisfaction  to  God. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  a  sinner  accepts  the  vicarious  Sin- 
Bearer,  he  is  saved  forever  and  the  achievement  originates 
with  the  Savior  and  is  offered  to  the  sinner.  This  is  vicariotts 
satisfaction  to  God.  These  two  principles — ^personal  and  vi¬ 
carious  satisfaction  to  God — are  better  known  by  the  terms 
works  and  faith.  The  principle  of  works  represents  all  that 
man  can  do  for  himself;  the  principle  of  faith  represents 
all  that  God  can  do  for  man.  The  one  is  void  of  mercy;  the 
other  is  the  greatest  possible  display  of  mercy.  The  one 
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has  no  promise  of  blessing  in  it;  the  other  secures  every 
spiritual  blessing  in  Christ  Jesus.  None  has  stated  the  value 
of  Christ’s  sacrifice  more  clearly  than  Augustine.  He  states; 
“The  same  one  and  true  Mediator  reconciles  us  to  God  by 
the  atoning  sacrifice,  remains  one  with  God  to  whom  he 
offers  it,  makes  those  one  in  himself  for  whom  he  offers  it, 
and  is  himself  both  the  offerer  and  the  offering”  (Trinity, 
IV.  xiv.  19).  The  doctrine  of  the  Bible  is  that  God  saves 
His  own  people — those  who  trust  Him — ^from  His  own  wrath 
(cf.  Ps.  38:1;  Isa.  60:10;  Hos.  6:1;  Job  42:7,  8).  Uncon¬ 
fused  and  without  counteraction  the  one  against  the  other, 
God  experiences  both  wrath  and  love  at  the  same  time  and 
each  to  the  extent  of  His  infinite  Being.  Ezekiel  portrays 
Jehovah  as  beating  His  breast  in  lamentation  over  the  fall 
of  Lucifer  who  became  Satan  (Ezek.  28:12);  yet  there  is  no 
redemption  for  that  angel  and  the  lake  of  fire  awaits  him 
forever  (Rev.  20:10).  How  great  is  Jehovah’s  wrath  and 
indignation  against  Israel  as  seen  in  the  chastisements  which 
fall  upon  them!  Yet  He  loves  them  with  an  everlasting  love. 
The  Christian,  likewise,  discovers  that  the  grace  by  which 
he  is  saved  is  exercised  toward  him  by  the  very  tribunal 
which  condemned  him.  A  throne  of  awful  judgment  has  be¬ 
come  a  throne  of  grace.  Upon  these  two  characteristics  in 
God — wrath  and  love — Dr.  Henry  C.  Mabie  writes  thus: 
“The  whole  Deity  is  behind  the  atonement,  within  it,  and  at 
the  root  of  it.  Grace  is  after  all  God’s  grace.  When  our  sin 
arose,  it  created  an  antinomy,  a  self -opposition,  so  to  speak, 
in  God.  God,  as  holy,  must  oppose  and  condemn  sin,  other¬ 
wise  He  could  not  be  God.  That  side  or  polarity  of  the  di¬ 
vine  nature  must  judge  and  punish  sin.  But  there  is  an¬ 
other  side,  or  polarity,  to  God’s  being  called  love.  And  as  such 
it  just  as  eagerly  and  spontaneously  yearns  to  pardon  and 
save.  How  then  could  these  opposite  polarities  which  even 
the  anticipation  of  sin  as  well  as  its  actual  occurrence  called 
into  exercise  in  one  and  the  same  Trinity,  be  reconciled,  and 
so  reconciled  as  to  save  the  guilty?  We  answer  at  once, 
God,  Himself,  reconciled  them  by  His  own  voluntary  vicari- 
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ous  suffering,  whatever  it  was.  This  was  the  essential  recon¬ 
ciliation — the  cosmic  reality — the  divinely  satisfying  thing 
to  God  Himself.  But  He  could  not  so  manifest  it  as  to  give 
the  needed  assurance  and  help  that  man  needed,  except  as 
it  came  to  concrete  and  visual  and  God-human  disclosures  of 
its  reality,  in  Christ  on  the  Cross.  Nor  could  the  historic 
fact  of  sin  without  it  be  met  and  demonstrated  upon  the 
same  earth  where  the  sin  had  occurred  but  by  an  adequate 
answering  historical  event.  .  .  .  Thus  only  evidently  could 
God  be  exhibited  as  *just  and  the  justiiier  of  him  which  be- 
lieveth  in  Jesus*  (Rom.  iii.26).  Hence,  the  atonement  con¬ 
ceived  in  any  way  that  separates  the  Father  from  the  full¬ 
est  participation  in  it  is  but  a  partial  view.  Grace,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  is  something  that  must  be  construed  as 
an  expression  of  government — it  is  a  governmental  function 
— and  also  has  reference  to  a  unified  divine  government. 
The  source  of  grace  can  never  be  divided.  Yet  the  Trinity 
is  not  excluded  thereby,  and  the  Trinity  is  not  tri-Theism. 
Dual  relations,  rapports,  arise  in  God  as  the  expression  of 
two  moral  poles  of  His  being;  and  the  reconciliation  made 
necessary  by  the  incoming  of  sin  is  conceived  as  immanent 
in  God,  in  His  very  unity.  So  God  on  one  side  of  His  nature 
provides  what  on  another  side  of  His  nature  He  exacts.  That 
is,  God  may  do  one  thing  in  order  to  another’*  {Under  the  Re¬ 
deeming  Aegis,  pp.  89-92). 

As  certainly  as  God  foresees  and  predetermines,  the  event 
of  Calvary  was  ever  as  real  to  Him  as  it  was  in  the  hour 
of  its  enactment — ^the  hour  of  the  greatest  of  all  achieve¬ 
ments,  the  answering  of  all  that  an  offended  God  demanded 
to  the  end  that  He  might  be  free  to  exercise  His  love  un¬ 
hindered  in  behalf  of  the  objects  of  His  affection.  These 
opposites  in  God  were  ever  reconciled  in  His  anticipation  of 
the  cross;  yet  there  was  the  necessity — ^the  thing  He  antici¬ 
pated — ^that  the  cross  should  become  historical — an  actual 
doing  of  that  which  could  not  be  avoided.  In  truth,  if  the 
heart  of  God  could  be  seen  as  it  is  now,  and  always  has  been, 
not  only  would  infinite  hatred  for  evil  be  discovered,  but  the 
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same  willingness  to  give  His  Son  to  die  for  the  ungodly  and 
His  enemies  would  be  discerned.  Calvary  was,  then,  the 
necessary  working-out  in  time  of  that  which  was  eternally 
in  the  heart  of  God.  It  is  the  fact  that  within  God  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  was  anticipated  from  all  eternity,  made  real  in 
time,  and  to  be  recognized  by  Him  in  all  eternity  to  come, 
that  forms  the  basis  of  His  grace.  Grace  and  love  are  not 
the  same.  Love  may  long  to  save,  but,  because  of  the  im¬ 
mutable  demands  of  justice,  be  powerless  to  do  so.  On  the 
other  hand,  grace  in  God  is  that  which  love  accomplishes  on 
the  ground  of  the  truth  that  Christ  has  met  the  demands  of 
justice.  The  self -reconciliation  in  God,  which  the  cross  pro¬ 
vides,  opens  a  field  for  divine  achievement  in  the  salvation 
of  the  lost  which  otherwise  was  impossible.  Doubtless  God 
was  free  to  act  toward  sinners  in  grace  in  past  ages  on  the 
ground  of  His  anticipation  of  the  cross;  but  with  great  as¬ 
surance  it  may  be  believed  that  He  is  free  so  to  act  since  the 
cross.  By  its  very  character,  grace  is  related  to  divine  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  a  way  of  getting  things  done.  Whatever  God 
does  in  grace  He  is  free  to  do  because  of  the  cross.  In  ages 
to  come  He  will  display  His  grace  by  means  of  that  salvation 
of  sinners  which  He  will  have  achieved  (Eph.  2:7).  To 
those  thus  saved  He  says:  “For  by  grace  are  ye  saved 
through  faith;  and  that  not  of  yourselves:  it  is  the  gift  of 
God:  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast”  (Eph.  2:8,  9). 
This  incomparable  grace  is  not  only  wrought  out  by  God,  but 
is  wrought  out  in  God.  He  is  “the  God  of  all  grace.”  Peace 
is  sealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  and  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  right  with  God 
and  God  is  right  with  them. 

(iii)  Mediation 

In  the  broadest  significance  of  the  term,  mediation  implies 
at  least  two  parties  between  whom  it  functions.  The  lament 
of  Job  refiects  the  need  of  a  mediator  as  that  need  existed  in 
the  world  before  the  advent  of  Christ.  Job  said :  “For  he  is 
not  a  man,  as  I  am,  that  I  should  answer  him,  and  we  should 
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come  together  in  judgment.  Neither  is  there  any  daysman 
betwixt  us,  that  might  lay  his  hand  upon  us  both”  (Job 
9:32,  33).  The  separation  between  the  righteous  God  and 
sinful  Job  is  recognized  when  Job  said,  “For  he  is  not  a 
man,  as  I  am,  that  I  should  answer  him,  and  we  should  come 
together  in  judgment” ;  and  the  case  was  even  more  hopeless 
since  no  “daysman”  existed  **that  might  lay  his  hand  upon 
us  both.”  The  English  term  daysman  means  arbitraior  or 
umpire.  The  thought  in  Job’s  mind  is  of  an  established  and 
accepted  mediator  between  God  and  man.  Job’s  conception, 
which  pictures  this  intermediate  agent  as  having  the  right 
to  lay  his  hand  on  each  party,  is  exceedingly  clear,  reaching, 
as  it  does,  far  beyond  the  range  of  conditions  which  might 
arise  between  men.  The  laying  on  of  the  hand,  which  Job 
visualizes,  speaks  of  inherent  equality  between  the  daysman 
and  the  one  on  whom  the  hand  is  placed.  Since  Job  has  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  estranged  parties  are  God  and  himself,  the 
placing  of  the  daysman’s  hand  upon  God  requires  that  the 
daysman  shall  be  equal  with  God,  and  the  placing  of  the  days¬ 
man’s  hand  on  Job  requires  that  the  daysman  shall  stand, 
also,  on  the  same  level  with  Job,  having  the  inherent  right 
which  belongs  to  a  fellow  man — a  representative  of  actual 
kin.  Thus,  in  terms  which  breathe  more  of  the  wisdom  and 
purpose  of  God  than  is  common  to  man.  Job  has  declared 
the  fundamental  features  which  of  necessity  are  found  in  the 
Theanthropic  Mediator.  Sin  caused  an  estrangement  between 
God  and  man,  and  since  all  have  sinned,  the  need  is  univer¬ 
sal.  That  God  is  offended  by  sin  need  not  be  argued.  It  is 
less  recognized,  however,  that  sin  has  hardened  the  heart  of 
man,  befogged  his  mind,  and  caused  him  to  be  full  of  un¬ 
reason  and  prejudice.  When  Adam  and  Eve  sinned,  they 
hid,  not  from  each  other,  but  from  God. 

There  is  a  public  or  general  sense  in  which  Christ’s  reign 
as  King  will  be  mediatorial  in  that,  standing  between  Gk>d 
and  man.  He  will  put  down  authority  and  every  enemy  of 
God,  thus  restoring  peace  in  a  universe  torn  and  distressed 
by  sin  (1  Cor.  15:25-28);  but  His  personal  mediation  is  the 
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combined  functioning  of  His  work  as  Prophet  and  Priest. 
In  the  one  He  represents  God  to  man,  while  in  the  other  He 
represents  man  to  God.  In  the  priestly  office  He  offers  a 
sacrifice  which  answers  the  demands  of  divine  justice  and 
the  uttermost  need  of  the  doomed  sinner.  He  thus  puts  His 
hand  upon  God  and  upon  man.  He  is  the  true  Daysman.  In 
its  relation  to  the  sinner,  the  work  of  the  Mediator  is  none 
other  than  the  substitutionary  work  of  Christ,  and,  to  avoid 
repetition,  the  theme  need  not  be  pursued  separately  at  this 
point. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  April-June  Number ^  IW) 
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ESCHATOLOGICAL  PROBLEMS  X. 

THE  NEW  COVENANT  WITH  ISRAEL 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

The  New  Testament  by  its  very  name  proclaims  the  uni¬ 
versal  recognition  that  a  new  covenant  was  made  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  title,  applied  to  all  the  books  of  the 
Bible  written  after  Christ,  stands  in  contrast  to  the  Old 
Testament  or  Old  Covenant.  In  common  parlance,  the  term 
New  Testament  has  become  almost  a  clich4,  used  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  books  as  such  rather  than  their  content.  The  term 
is,  however.  Biblical  and  fraught  with  great  significance. 
Its  interpretation  bears  on  soteriology,  ecclesiology,  and 
eschatology  in  particular,  and  it  colors  theology  as  a  whole. 

The  particular  aspect  of  the  new  covenant  considered 
here  is  the  relation  of  the  new  covenant  to  Israel,  speci¬ 
fically,  the  question  of  whether  the  new  covenant  promised 
Israel  in  the  Old  Testament  will  have  literal  fulfillment.  In 
the  hours  of  Israel’s  apostasy  and  departure  from  God,  the 
prophets  mingled  their  predictions  of  dire  judgment  with 
glowing  promises  of  a  future  in  which  Israel  would  have 
spiritual  and  temporal  well-being.  The  interpretation  of 
these  promises  in  its  relation  to  Christian  doctrine  is  an  im¬ 
portant  and  determinative  eschatological  problem. 

Like  other  Old  Testament  prophecies  relating  to  Israel, 
the  promises  of  a  new  covenant  for  Israel  have  received 
widely  differing  interpretations.  Schools  of  interpretation 
have  divided  according  to  well-defined  patterns  correspond¬ 
ing  to  systems  of  eschatology.  The  postmillennial  view  of 
eschatology,  for  instance,  finds  the  promises  of  the  new 
covenant  for  Israel  fulfilled  in  blessing  on  Jews  who  believe 
in  Christ.  Some,  like  Charles  Hodge,  who  inclines  to  a 
literal  interpretation  of  God’s  promises,  believe  the  Jewish 
people  as  a  whole  will  come  into  blessing  in  the  church 
through  believing  in  Christ,  thereby,  according  to  this  the- 
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ory,  fulfilling:  the  promises.*  In  other  words,  the  postmillen- 
nial  theory  believes  the  promises  will  be  fulfilled  in  this 
present  age  to  Jews  who  believe  in  Christ. 

The  amillennial  theory  of  eschatology  differs  somewhat 
from  the  postmillennial  view.  Its  thesis  is  that  the  church 
as  a  whole,  composed  of  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  is  the  true 
Israel,  and  therefore  takes  over  bodily  the  blessings  prom¬ 
ised  to  Israel.  Hence,  the  new  covenant  for  Israel  is,  in 
fact,  identical  to  the  new  covenant  with  the  church  and  ful¬ 
filled  in  it.  Dr.  Oswald  T.  Allis  states  the  position  concisely 
when  he  writes,  “For  the  gospel  age  in  which  we  are  living 
is  that  day  foretold  by  the  prophets  when  the  law  of  God 
shall  be  written  in  the  hearts  of  men  (Jer.  xxxi.  33)  and 
when  the  Spirit  of  God  abiding  in  their  hearts  will  enable 
them  to  keep  it  (Ezek.  xi.  19,  xxxvi.  26f.).”’  In  contrast  to 
the  postmillennial  theory  which  finds  fulfillment  for  the  new 
covenant  for  Israel  in  blessing  on  the  Jewish  people  in  the 
church.  Dr.  Allis  in  stating  the  amillennial  position  transfers 
the  promises  to  the  entire  church.  Both  of  these  theories 
find  fulfillment  of  the  new  covenant  in  the  present  age  only. 

The  premillennial  theory  of  eschatology  offers  a  more 
complex  system  of  interpretation.  Three  t3rpes  of  interpre¬ 
tation  are  offered,  the  first  two  of  which  have  no  real  dif¬ 
ference.  The  third  stands  in  rather  sharp  distinction  to  the 
others.  The  first  premillennial  theory  and  the  most  com¬ 
mon  is  that  popularized  in  the  Scofield  Reference  Bible.*  It 
presents  the  new  covenant  with  Israel  and  the  church  as 
being  essentially  one  covenant,  based  on  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  but  having  a  twofold  application.  It  is  applied  to 
the  church  in  this  age,  that  is,  to  all  who  believe  in  Christ. 
It  will  have  a  future  application  in  a  literal  millennium 
after  the  return  of  Christ  when  the  promises  given  to  Israel 

^Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong 
and  Son,  1909),  p.  589. 

^Prophecy  and  the  Church  (Philadelphia:  The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Publishing  Company,  1945),  p.  42. 

*pp.  1297-t,  note. 
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will  be  fulfilled.  The  new  covenant  under  this  theory  has 
both  a  present  and  a  future  fulfillment,  a  present  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  church,  a  future  application  to  Israel.  The  ad- 
vantasre  of  this  interpretation  is  that  it  allows  a  full  literal 
interpretation  of  God's  promises  to  Israel  which  is  impos¬ 
sible  in  the  postmillennial  and  amillennial  theories. 

Another  form  of  premillennial  interpretation  is  that 
which  distinguishes  the  new  covenant  with  Israel  from  the 
new  covenant  with  the  church.  In  other  words,  it  finds  two 
new  covenants.  The  new  covenant  with  Israel  is  new  in 
contrast  to  the  Mosaic  covenant  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
new  covenant  for  the  church  is  new  in  contrast  to  the  Ad¬ 
amic  or  old  covenant  for  the  church  as  a  whole.  Both  new 
covenants  are  based  on  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  but  the  prom¬ 
ises  belonging  to  the  church  and  to  Israel  are  sharply  dis¬ 
tinguished.  It  is  apparent  that  while  this  approach  to  the 
problem  makes  a  sharper  distinction  between  Israel  and  the 
church,  it  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  more  common 
premillennial  interpretation. 

A  third  theory  is  suggested  which  limits  the  term  new 
covenant  to  a  covenant  with  Israel  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  mil¬ 
lennium.*  In  other  words,  the  only  new  covenant  is  the  one 
belonging  to  Israel  and  the  only  fulfillment  is  future.  The 
church  in  the  present  age  has  a  covenant  or  system  of  prom¬ 
ises  through  the  death  of  Christ,  but  it  is  not  specifically  a 
new  covenant.  This  approach  to  the  problem  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  not  generally  held  by  premillennialists.  The  three 
premillennial  views  offer  three  degrees  of  distinction,  the 
last  being  one  extreme  of  which  the  amillennial  view  is  the 
other. 

THE  DETERMINING  ISSUE 

The  solution  of  the  problem  involved  in  the  new  covenant 
with  Israel  hinges  on  several  determinative  issues:  (1)  Are 
all  the  promises  given  to  Israel  under  the  new  covenant  be¬ 
ing  fulfilled  in  the  present  age?  If  they  are,  then  the  post- 
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millennial  and  amillennial  interpretations  may  be  correct. 
If  the  promises  are  not  being  fulfilled  now  and  cannot  be 
fulfilled  under  conditions  in  the  present  age,  then  a  future 
fulfillment  is  called  for,  and  the  premillennial  interpretation 
is  justified.  (2)  How  does  the  New  Testament  use  the  term 
new  covenant?  This  approach  should  confirm  findings  under 
the  first  question  and  give  a  ground  for  certain  conclusions. 
(3)  What  is  the  explicit  teaching  of  the  New  Testament 
about  the  new  covenant?  The  new  covenant  with  Israel  is 
specifically  quoted  in  the  New  Testament  and  conclusions 
drawn  from  it.  How  do  these  passages  fit  into  the  doctrine 
as  a  whole?  The  answer  to  these  questions  should  in  a  large 
measure  determine  the  answer  to  the  problem. 

THE  PROMISES  OF  THE  NEW  COVENANT  WITH  ISRAEL 

The  major  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  only 
one  to  use  the  specific  term  new  coverumt  is  found  in  Jere¬ 
miah  31 :31-34 :  ''Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  Jehovah,  that 
I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and 
with  the  house  of  Judah:  not  according  to  the  covenant  that 
I  made  with  their  fathers  in  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the 
hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt;  which  my 
covenant  they  brake,  although  I  was  a  husband  unto  them, 
saith  Jehovah.  But  this  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make 
with  the  house  of  Israel  after  those  days,  saith  Jehovah:  I 
will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  in  their  hearts 
will  I  write  it;  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my 
people.  And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying.  Know  Jehovah;  for 
they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them  unto  the 
greatest  of  them,  saith  Jehovah:  for  I  will  forgive  their  in¬ 
iquity,  and  their  sin  will  I  remember  no  more.” 

The  issue  being  considered  is  whether  these  promises  are 
now  being  fulfilled  to  the  church  or  to  the  Jews  in  the 
church  in  this  age.  In  this  light,  the  provisions  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  are  to  be  noted  in  the  following  particulars:  (1)  It  is 
specifically  a  covenant  with  "the  house  of  Israel,  and  with 
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the  house  of  Judah.”  (2)  It  is  contrasted  with  the  Mosaic 
covenant  which  also  was  with  Israel  only  and  not  with  any 
other  people.  (3)  The  covenant  will  be  fulfilled  “after  those 
days,”  i.e.,  after  the  days  of  judgment  and  affliction  described 
in  the  preceding  context.  (4)  The  Law  is  to  be  written  in 
their  hearts,  in  their  “inward  parts” — in  contrast  to  the 
Mosaic  law  which  was  written  in  tables  of  stone.  (5)  Je¬ 
hovah  will  be  their  God  and  Israel  will  be  His  people — ^this 
relationship  will  be  mutually  and  publicly  recognized  by  both 
parties.  (6)  There  will  be  no  need  to  proclaim  the  truth 
concerning  Jehovah  as  all  will  know  Him,  “from  the  least  of 
them  unto  the  greatest  of  them.”  (7)  Their  sins  will  be 
forgiven  and  remembered  no  more. 

While  certain  aspects  of  this  covenant  correspond  to 
spiritual  blessings  realized  by  the  people  of  God  in  this  age, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  covenant 
are  not  fulfilled  in  any  literal  sense  in  this  age.  Those  who 
follow  the  amillennial  or  postmillennial  interpretations  freely 
admit  the  need  for  a  spiritual  or  non-literal  interpretation. 
Even  in  a  spiritual  interpretation,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  assign  meaning  to  the  symbols  used  and  statements  made. 
The  covenant  is  specifically  made  with  Israel — a  name  which 
is  never  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  reference  to  Gentiles, 
as  brought  out  in  previous  articles  on  eschatological  prob¬ 
lems.  The  covenant  provides  that  God  will  be  their  God  and 
Israel  shall  be  His  people.  Obviously  this  involves  more  than 
ever  existed  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  a  relationship  to 
Israel  as  a  group  and  premises  a  public  manifestation  of 
God’s  blessing  on  them.  Certainly  this  has  no  fulfillment  in 
the  present  day  or  in  any  period  since  apostolic  times.  A 
most  distinctive  promise  is  that  “all”  will  know  Jehovah. 
This  has  never  been  true  of  the  world  and  is  not  true  today. 
The  church  in  the  world  is  given  a  commission  to  proclaim 
the  Gospel  to  a  world  that  knows  not  God,  to  teach  the  truth 
to  those  who  have  believed  in  Him.  There  is  no  evidence 
whatever  that  the  day  will  ever  come  when  all  will  know 
Jehovah  until  the  full  revelation  is  given  by  the  personal 
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return  of  Christ.  The  argument  that  this  covenant  is  ful> 
filled  in  the  present  age  hinges  then  on  spiritualizing  the  key 
words,  viz.,  Israel,  and  ignoring  some  of  the  most  striking 
aspects  of  the  covenant. 

While  Jeremiah  31:31-34  is  the  only  reference  speci¬ 
fically  to  the  new  covenant  with  Israel  in  the  Old  Testament, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  other  passages  refer  to  the 
same  covenant,  particularly  the  expression  everlasting  cove¬ 
nant.  In  this  description  its  character  as  unconditional  and 
eternal  is  emphasized  instead  of  its  difference  in  quality  to 
the  Mosaic  covenant.  All  of  God’s  covenants  with  Israel 
except  the  Mosaic  are  described  as  everlasting,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  context  to  determine  the  reference 
in  each  case.  In  most  instances  the  reference  is  clear. 

In  Isaiah  61 :8,  9,  certain  aspects  of  the  new  covenant  are 
emphasized  and  enlarged:  ^*  ....  I  will  make  an  everlasting 
covenant  with  them.  And  their  seed  shall  be  known  among 
the  nations,  and  their  offspring  among  the  peoples:  all  that 
see  them  shall  acknowledge  them,  that  they  are  the  seed 
which  Jehovah  hath  blessed.”  Here  is  confirmed  and  en¬ 
larged  what  is  revealed  later,  chronologically,  by  Jeremiah. 
Israel  is  to  be  publicly  blessed  before  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  As  in  the  Jeremiah  passage,  these  promises  follow 
the  predictions  of  judgment  and  are  associated  with  Israel’s 
restoration  as  a  nation  and  restoration  to  their  land. 

Jeremiah  himself  adds  to  the  new  covenant  in  32:37-40 
of  his  prophecy.  The  same  features  as  appear  in  the  new 
covenant  are  reiterated:  (1)  Israel  is  to  be  God’s  people; 
(2)  a  changed  heart;  (3)  God  will  do  them  good  forever. 
Some  additions  to  the  covenant  are  also  brought  out  clearly. 
The  fulfillment  of  the  new  covenant  is  conditioned  on  the 
regathering  of  Israel  from  their  world-wide  dispersion  (Jer. 
32:37)  and  their  permanent  establishing  in  their  ancient 
land  (Jer.  32:41).  These  additions  are  important  because 
there  is  nothing  in  the  present  age  which  fulfills  these  prophe¬ 
cies  even  spiritually. 
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The  prophet  Ezekiel  adds  his  word  of  revelation  confirm¬ 
ing  the  provisions  of  the  new  covenant  with  Israel  (Ezek. 
37:21-28).  The  same  elements  appear  as  in  previous  pass¬ 
ages:  (1)  Israel’s  regathering  as  the  preliminary  work  of 
God;  (2)  Israel  to  be  one  nation,  ruled  by  one  king;  (3) 
Israel  to  be  delivered  from  idolatry,  cleansed,  forgiven;  (4) 
Israel  to  dwell  in  the  land  given  unto  Jacob  and  their  pos¬ 
session  is  confirmed  to  continue  “forever” ;  (5)  Israel  to  have 
an  everlasting  covenant  of  peace;  (6)  Israel  to  have  the  tab¬ 
ernacle  of  God  with  them;  (7)  Israel  to  be  known  among  the 
heathen  as  a  nation  God  is  blessing. 

A  survey  of  the  promises  in  the  new  covenant  as  con¬ 
tained  in  Jeremiah  and  as  revealed  by  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel 
brings  out  clearly  that  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  present 
age  comes  even  near  to  fulfilling  the  promises  given  to  Israel. 
The  factors  which  are  in  the  context  of  the  major  passages 
are  lacking.  Israel  has  not  been  regathered,  not  brought  as 
a  whole  to  Jehovah,  not  blessed  as  a  nation  before  the  world, 
does  not  possess  the  land,  does  not  have  one  heart  to  serve 
the  Lord,  is  not  forever  secure  from  departure  from  God, 
does  not  know  the  Lord  from  the  least  to  the  greatest. 
There  is  no  justification  in  these  passages  for  the  idea  that 
the  church  as  a  whole  fulfills  the  covenant,  lliese  passages 
teach  and  the  Jews  at  the  time  understood  them  to  mean 
that  Gk)d  would  fulfill  them  literally.  Upon  such  promises 
rest  the  whole  hope  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation,  and  their  ful¬ 
fillment  is  joined  to  the  faithfulness  of  a  covenant-keeping 
God. 

USE  OP  THE  TERM  NEW  COVENANT  IN  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT 

Inasmuch  as  the  New  Testament  is  an  inspired  commentary 
on  the  Old  Testament,  the  way  in  which  the  term  new  cove- 
nant  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  is  an  important  aspect 
of  the  doctrine.  The  term  new  covenant,  xaivrj  hiadr\Kr\,  is 
found  five  times  in  the  New  Testament  in  undisputed  pass¬ 
ages  (Lk.  22:20;  1  Cor.  11:25;  2  Cor.  3:6;  Heb.  8:8;  9:15). 
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It  is  variously  translated  new  covenant  and  new  testament. 
It  is  found  in  some  texts  in  Matthew  26:28  and  Mark  14:24, 
and  the  word  new  obviously  referring  to  the  new  covenant  is 
found  in  Hebrews  8 :13.  The  expression  Sia^rjxr]  veo  also  trans¬ 
lated  new  covenant  is  found  in  Hebrews  12:24,  where  it 
brings  out  that  the  covenant  is  not  only  new  in  quality  as 
contained  in  xaivrj,  which  is  used  in  the  other  references, 
but  also  that  the  covenant  is  recent  in  its  beginning. 

There  are  many  references  to  Israel’s  covenants  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  Abrahamic  covenant  is  mentioned  fre¬ 
quently  (Lk.  1:72;  Acts  3:25;  7:8;  Gal.  3:17;  4:24;  Heb. 
8:9).  In  other  instances  the  Mosaic  covenant  is  indicated  (2 
Cor.  3:14;  Heb.  9:4,  15,  20;  Rev.  11:19).  General  references 
to  Israel’s  covenants  are  also  made  (Rom.  9:4;  Eph.  2:12). 
In  some  instances  the  new  covenant  is  clearly  in  view  though 
the  word  new  is  not  mentioned  (Mt.  26:28;  Mk.  14:24;  Rom. 
11:27;  Heb.  8:10).  The  body  of  these  Scriptures  provides 
the  basis  for  a  New  Testament  study  of  the  problem  of 
Israel’s  new  covenant. 

Of  the  five  references  to  the  new  covenant  in  the  New 
Testament,  two  have  reference  to  the  Lord’s  Supper,  one 
refers  to  the  new  covenant  as  that  which  Paul  ministered, 
one  refers  to  the  new  covenant  with  Israel,  and  the  final 
passage  reveals  that  Christ  is  the  mediator  of  the  new  cove¬ 
nant.  The  fact  that  the  term  refers  to  the  Lord’s  Supper 
which  is  for  both  Jew  and  Gentile  is  a  clear  indication  that 
the  new  covenant  as  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament  is 
not  entirely  Jewish.  In  fact,  only  one  reference  clearly  re¬ 
lates  the  term  new  covenant  to  Israel,  and  this  is  found  in 
Hebrews  8:8.  A  study  of  this  reference  and  its  context  is 
the  key  to  the  New  Testament  revelation  on  the  new  cove¬ 
nant  with  Israel. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  TEACHING  ON  THE  NEW  COVENANT 
WITH  ISRAEL 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  by  its  title  is  addressed  to 
the  Jewish  people.  The  epistle  is  planned  to  show  that  Christ 
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and  Christian  doctrine  supersedes  Moses  and  the  Mosaic 
covenant.  The  ar^ment  in  Hebrews  eight  proceeds  on  the 
revelation  that  Christ  is  mediator  of  a  better  covenant  than 
Moses,  established  on  better  promises.  At  this  point,  the 
writer  shows  that  the  Mosaic  covenant  was  never  intended 
to  be  eternal  (in  contrast  to  other  Jewish  covenants)  and 
that  the  Old  Testament  itself  anticipated  the  day  of  its  pass¬ 
ing.  To  prove  this  point,  the  passage  from  Jeremiah  on  the 
new  covenant  is  quoted  (Heb.  8:8-12).  The  quotation  is  not 
an  exact  translation  of  the  Hebrew,  but  the  variations  are 
not  significant  in  the  general  argument.  The  writer  of  He¬ 
brews  points  out  that  the  word  new  in  itself  shows  that  the 
Mosaic  covenant  was  to  end.  He  declares  that  the  Mosaic 
covenant  is  now  about  to  vanish  away. 

The  Hebrews  eight  passage  has  been  the  center  of  con¬ 
troversy  on  the  fulfillment  of  the  new  covenant  with  Israel. 
The  amillennialist  insists  that  here  is  positive  proof  that  the 
church  fulfills  the  covenant  given  to  Israel.  Dr.  Oswald  T. 
Allis,  for  instance,  states:  '*The  passage  speaks  of  the  new 
covenant.  It  declares  that  this  new  covenant  has  been  al¬ 
ready  introduced  and  that  by  virtue  of  the  fact  it  is  called 
*new’  it  has  made  the  one  which  it  is  replacing  *old,*  and 
that  the  old  is  about  to  vanish  away.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  clearer  reference  to  the  gospel  age  in  the  Old  Testa? 
ment  than  in  these  verses  in  Jeremiah.”* 

Dr.  Allis  has  stated  well  the  amillennial  position,  and 
has  also  himself  indicated  its  fallacy,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  by  begging  the  question.  He  states  that  the  Hebrews 
passage  “declares  that  this  new  covenant  has  been  already 
introduced.”*  The  passage  states  that  a  “better  covenant” 
than  the  Mosaic  covenant  has  been  introduced  (Heb.  8:6), 
but  it  does  not  state  here  or  anywhere  else  that  this  better 
covenant  is  identical  with  the  “new  covenant  with  the  house 
of  Israel,”  or  that  the  new  covenant  with  Israel  has  been 
introduced.  The  argument  of  the  passage  does  not  hinge  on 
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this  point  at  all,  but  rather  on  whether  the  Old  Testament 
in  any  way  anticipated  an  end  to  the  Mosaic  covenant.  This 
the  Old  Testament  does,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  new 
covenant  of  the  Old  Testament  is  identical  with  the  better 
covenant  of  Hebrews. 

There  is  no  appeal  at  all  to  the  content  of  the  new  cove¬ 
nant  with  Israel  as  being  identical  with  the  better  covenant 
of  which  Hebrews  speaks.  The  very  absence  of  such  an  ap¬ 
peal  is  as  strong  as  any  argument  from  silence  can  be.  It 
would  have  been  a  crushing  blow  to  the  opponents  of  the 
Christian  order  among  the  Jews  to  be  faced  with  a  quota¬ 
tion  which  described  in  detail  the  promises  of  Ood  to  the 
church.  The  writer  instead  merely  refers  to  the  word  new 
and  goes  on  to  show  in  Hebrews  nine  how  the  Christian 
order  superseded  the  sacraments  of  the  Mosaic  covenant. 

Dr.  Allis  has,  however,  done  premillennialism  a  service 
in  demanding  consistency  on  interpretation  of  this  passage. 
Either  the  church  fulfills  the  new  covenant  with  Israel  or 
it  does  not.  While  the  writer  has  great  respect  for  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  scholarship  of  Dr.  C.  I.  Scofield,  he  is  inclined  to  agree 
with  Dr.  Allis  that  Scofield  is  not  clear  on  this  point  in  his 
Scofield  Reference  Bible.  It  is  more  consistent  with  the  whole 
premillennial  position  to  hold  that  the  new  covenant  realized 
to-day  by  the  church  is  different  than  the  new  covenant  with 
the  house  of  Israel  than  to  hold  that  it  fulfills  it  in  part. 
The  issue,  after  all,  is  whether  the  church  inherits  Israel’s 
promises.  If  it  inherits  any  of  them,  the  door  is  left  open 
to  the  amillennial  position.  The  proper  doctrine  is  raUier 
that  while  many  of  the  blessings  of  the  church  are  similar 
to  those  promised  Israel,  the  promises  to  Israel  remain  in¬ 
tact  to  be  fulfilled  entirely  by  Israel.  While  the  church  may 
claim  promises  specified  in  the  ‘‘new  covenant”  when  it  is 
not  identified  with  Israel’s  new  covenant,  it  should  remain 
on  its  own  ground  of  blessing  in  Christ. 

Another  problem  of  interpretation  may  be  mentioned, 
though  Dr.  Allis  does  not  refer  to  it.  In  Hebrews  10:16,  17, 
a  further  reference  is  made  to  the  new  covenant  with  Israel. 
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Here  the  argument  is  on  the  question  of  whether  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  Christ  supersedes  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  cove¬ 
nant.  Appeal  is  made  to  the  new  covenant  with  Israel  in 
that  it  promises  that  sins  will  be  forgiven  and  remembered 
no  more.  As  in  any  sin-offering  the  sins  are  remembered, 
this  would  require  a  sacrifice  once  and  for  all,  as  provided  in 
Christ.  Again,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  no  statement 
that  the  new  covenant  with  Israel  is  identical  with  the  new 
covenant  for  the  church. 

In  Romans  11:26,  27,  a  confirmation  of  the  conclusions 
reached  in  the  study  of  Hebrews  eight  is  found.  Here  the 
new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel  is  quoted  in  part  and 
referred  to  the  future  national  restoration  of  Israel,  as  has 
been  discussed  in  previous  articles.^  If  Romans  11:25,  26 
refer  to  a  future  restoration  of  Israel  as  a  nation,  an  event 
distinct  from  God’s  program  for  the  church,  then  the  New 
Testament  itself  interprets  Jeremiah  31:31-34  as  referring 
to  a  future  time.  In  other  words,  while  Hebrews  eight  does 
not  make  any  statement  on  the  time  of  fulfillment  of  the 
new  covenant  with  Israel,  the  Romans  passage  states  this 
definitely.  We  may  conclude  that  the  New  Testament  does 
not  ever  state  that  the  new  covenant  with  Israel  is  now  being 
fulfilled,  but  rather  that  it  specifies  that  it  will  be  fulfilled 
at  the  time  of  Israel’s  restoration  as  a  nation,  in  that  day 
when  ''all  Israel  shall  be  saved.” 

CONCLUSIONS 

While  it  has  not  been  possible  within  the  limits  of  this 
discussion  to  consider  all  aspects  of  the  doctrine,  certain 
important  conclusions  have  been  reached.  The  promises 
given  to  Israel  in  the  form  of  a  new  covenant  were  found 
to  remain  unfulfilled  to  this  hour.  Any  literal  interpretation 
of  the  passages  requires  events  and  circumstances  which  are 
not  a  part  of  this  age.  Both  the  postmillennial  and  amillen- 
nial  views  were  shown  to  depend  upon  spiritualizing  the  key 

’Cf.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July-September  1945,  pp.  280-290,  October-December 
1945,  pp.  405-416. 
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words  and  important  statements  of  the  passage.  Of  the 
three  views  held  by  premillennialists,  the  view  that  the  new 
covenant  is  exclusively  and  only  for  Israel  was  rejected. 
The  use  of  the  term  new  covenant  in  connection  with  the 
Lord’s  Supper  as  celebrated  by  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  in 
the  church  was  taken  as  evidence.  Of  the  remaining  views, 
the  position  that  there  are  two  new  covenants,  one  for  Israel 
to  be  fulfilled  in  the  millennium  and  another  for  the  church 
in  this  age,  was  found  preferable.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  is 
the  basis  of.  any  gracious  covenant  and  remains  the  ground 
for  fulfillment  of  God’s  promised  mercies  both  for  the  church 
and  for  the  nation  Israel. 

Dallas,  Texas. 


EXEGETICAL  STUDIES  IN  ZECHARIAH 
By  Charles  Lee  Feinberg,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

(Continued  from  the  October-December  Number,  19J^5) 

B.  The  Second  Burden,  12-14. 

2.  Israel  Cleansed  of  Her  Sin,  13:1-6. 

The  connection  between  chapters  12  and  13  is  so  close 
that  a  chapter  division  is  really  uncalled  for.  The  same  peo¬ 
ple,  the  same  subject,  and  the  same  time  are  in  view  in  both 
chapters.  The  relationship  between  12:10-14  and  13:1-6  is 
not  only  logical  but  chronological  as  well.  Once  Israel  is 
brought  to  a  penitent  condition  and  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  her  crucified  Messiah,  then  the  abundant  provision  of 
God  for  cleansing  will  be  appropriated. 

The  prophet  Zechariah  foretells  that  glad  day  in  the 
following  words:  ^Tn  that  day  there  shall  be  a  fountain 
opened  for  the  house  of  David  and  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness”  (v.  1).  The  godly 
sorrow  of  Israel  will  not  be  in  vain.  The  prophetic  period 
under  consideration  is  the  same  as  that  in  chapter  12.  The 
root  of  the  word  upo  is  the  verb  “to  dig,”  hence  a  place 
dug  out,  a  spring,  a  fountain.  Compare  Jeremiah  2:13  and 
17:13  where  the  same  noun  refers  to  the  Lord  Himself  as 
the  Fountain  of  living  waters.  A  fountain  is  considered 
shut  up  as  long  as  it  is  concealed  in  the  rock,  but  opened 
when  it  gushes  forth  (so  Hengstenberg  in  loco).  See  Isaiah 
35:6  and  41:18  for  similarity  of  thought;  the  grammatical 
constructions  are  not  the  same,  however.  Pusey  has  pointed 
out  (in  loco)  that  the  periphrastic  construction  has  the  force 
of  permanence:  the  fountain  will  not  only  be  opened,  but 
remain  open.  What  is  promised  for  the  house  of  David  and 
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the  people  of  Jerusalem  is  applicable  to  the  whole  nation/ 
Compare  Ezekiel  36:24-25.  The  fountain  will  avail  for  the 
cleansing  of  sin  and  uncleanness.  The  last  words  of  the 
verse  recall  the  terminology  of  the  Levitical  ceremonies  and 
cleansings.  There  may  be  allusion  here  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  water  whereby  the  Levites  were  consecrated  to  their 
priestly  office,  specifically,  the  nxen  'o  of  Numbers  8:7. 
In  the  second  case  there  may  be  a  reference  to  that  water 
for  cleansing — ^the  ■•d  of  Numbers  19:9 — ^because  of  the 

ever  present  possibility  of  defilement  through  contact  with 
the  dead.  The  word  nu  is  employed  not  only  in  the  general 
meaning  of  uncleanness,  but  of  the  periodic  uncleanness  of 
women  (Lev.  12:2;  15:19-83).  This  fact  accounts  for  the 
seemingly  strange  renderings  of  the  LXX  (with  its 
and  the  Vulgate  (with  its  menstmatae)'  Purification  from 
bodily  defilement  stands  here  for  cleansing  from  moral  pol¬ 
lution.  The  spiritual  condition  of  Israel  in  13:1  is  similar 
to  that  in  3:3,  4.  The  blessed  fountain  is  none  other  than 
Israel’s  pierced  Messiah.  On  the  Day  of  Calvary  that  foun¬ 
tain  was  opened  potentially  for  Israel  and  all  the  world;  on 
the  national  Day  of  Atonement  for  Israel  it  will  be  opened 
experientially.  In  the  light  of  the  context  and  the  larger 
movement  of  the  prophetic  events  here  noted.  Chambers’ 
contention  that  the  passage  is  applicable  to  no  particular 
period  but  to  every  instance  where  the  gospel  is  received 
with  repentance  toward  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  is  untenable.' 

The  cleansing  of  the  hearts  of  God’s  people  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  necessarily  by  a  thoroughgoing  purging  of  the  land 


‘It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Cowper’s  famous  hymn,  “There  is  a  fountain 
filled  with  blood. . is  based  on  this  verse. 

*In  Talmudic  usage  the  word  is  practically  limited  to  the  second  meaning, 
one  of  the  tractates  of  the  Talmud  being  entitled  Niddah.  See  Jastrow, 
M.,  Dictionary  of  the  Targumim,  Vol.  II,  p.  878,  col.  1;  also  Grossman, 
R.,  Compendious  Hebreno-English  Dictionary  (Tel-Aviv,  1938),  p.  222, 
col.  2.  The  root  idea  of  the  word  is  removal  or  separation.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ous  from  the  context  in  Zechariah  that  our  reference  is  to  the  general 
sense  of  uncleanness. 

*Op.  ciu,  p.  100. 
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which  Zechariah  describes  thus:  ‘‘And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
in  that  day,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,  that  I  will  cut  off  the 
names  of  the  idols  from  the  land,  and  they  shall  no  longer 
be  remembered;  and  the  prophets  also  and  the  spirit  of  un¬ 
cleanness  will  I  cause  to  pass  from  the  land”  (v.  2).  The 
two  besetting  sins  of  Israel  in  the  days  before  the  exile 
were  idolatry  and  false  prophecy.  Where  idolatry  existed, 
false  prophets  were  always  present.  In  the  apostate  age 
of  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat  there  were  four  hundred  false 
prophets,  but  only  one  prophet  for  God.  On  Mt.  Carmel 
there  appeared  four  hundred  and  fifty  prophets  of  Baal  and 
but  one  Elijah.  The  prophets  spoken  of  in  our  text  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  false  prophets  as  both  the  LXX  and  Vulgate 
confirm.  To  state  that  the  names  of  the  idols  will  be  cut 
off  is  a  declaration  of  their  complete  destruction.  Compare 
Exodus  23:13  and  Hosea  2:19.  The  designation  ‘‘spirit  of 
uncleanness”  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  spirit  of  grace 
and  supplication  of  12:10.  The  words  of  the  original  text 
occur  only  here  in  the  Old  Testament.  Compare  3ivei5|ia 
dxdOapTov,  Matthew  12:43;  Mark  5:8;  Luke  8:29;  11:24; 
Revelation  16:13;  18:2.  The  spirit  of  uncleanness  is  of  Sa¬ 
tanic  origin  and  was  ever  present  in  the  mouths  of  lying 
prophets.  See  1  Kings  22:21-23.  How  are  we  to  explain  a 
reference  to  idols  in  the  post-exilic  period  when  there  was 
no  idolatry?  There  are  those  who  see  here  an  indication  of 
pre-exilic  authorship.  This  position  is  scarcely  necessary, 
nor  is  it  tenable.  We  need  not  assume  that  the  mention  of 
these  sins  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  proves  their  existence 
in  his  day.  There  is  here  a  portrayal  of  the  future  in  the 
terms  of  the  past  (so  Chambers,  Wright,  Dods,  Keil,  and 
others).  Then,  too,  we  must  remember  that,  though  idolatry 
did  not  exist,  the  possibility  of  its  resurgence  was  always 
present.  The  danger  of  falling  into  idolatry  was  always 
real,  especially  in  view  of  the  mixed  marriages  contracted 
in  exilic  times.  Compare  Ezra  .9:2;  Nehemiah  6:10  (a 
heathen  practice) ;  13 :23-24.  Besides  all  this,  Kohler  is 
doubtless  right  in  seeing  here  a  reference  to  the  revival  of 
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idolatry  before  the  consummation  of  all  things  for  Israel 
(2  Thess.  2:4;  Rev.  9:20;  13:1  ff.). 

In  the  verses  immediately  following  we  have  an  elabora¬ 
tion  of  the  prediction  that  all  idolatry  and  especially  false 
prophecy  will  be  abolished.  The  prophet  declares:  '*And  it 
shall  come  to  pass  that,  if  a  man  prophesies  any  more,  his 
father  and  his  mother  who  begat  him  shall  say  to  him.  Thou 
shalt  not  live,  for  thou  hast  spoken  falsehood  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah ;  and  his  father  and  his  mother  who  begat  him  shall 
pierce  him  through  when  he  prophesies.  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass  in  that  day,  that  the  prophets  shall  be  ashamed 
every  one  of  his  vision,  when  he  prophesies;  neither  shall 
they  wear  a  hairy  mantle  to  deceive.  But  he  shall  say,  I 
am  no  prophet,  I  am  a  tiller  of  the  ground;  for  a  man 
bought  me  from  my  youth.  And  if  they  shall  say  to  him. 
What  are  these  wounds  between  your  hands?  Then  he  shall 
answer.  Those  with  which  I  was  wounded  in  the  house  of 
my  friends”  (vv.  3-6).  The  prophet  reveals  how  great  will 
be  the  zeal  for  the  Lord  in  that  day  and  how  dire  will  be 
the  consequences  for  anyone  presuming  to  indulge  himself 
in  false  prophecy.  His  own  mother  and  father  will  put 
the  guilty  one  to  death.  Jealousy  for  the  truth  of  God  will 
outweigh  the  most  intimate  and  dearest  relationships  of 
earth.  Note  Deuteronomy  13 :6-12,  also  18 :20.  The  verb  npn 
is  the  same  as  in  12:10.  Strangely  enough,  the  LXX  has 
translated  the  verb  here  by  ovpnobiovoiv,  “to  bind  hand  and 
foot,”  a  different  translation  for  this  word  than  it  has  given 
for  the  same  word  in  12:10,  neither  being  the  exact  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  Hebrew  word  which  means  “to  thrust  through, 
pierce  through.”*  The  sense  in  which  the  verb  is  to  be  taken 
is  amply  clear  from  the  preceding  words,  “thou  shalt  not 
live.”  Like  Phinehas  of  old  (Num.  25:7-8)  considerations 
of  the  Lord’s  honor  will  be  paramount  with  all  the  people  in 


*The  Vulgate  has  correctly  translated  the  verb  in  12:10  and  here  by 
configo,  “to  pierce  through  with  a  weapon.** 
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that  hour.*  So  ashamed  of  their  former  falsehoods  will  the 
false  prophets  be  in  that  period,  that  they  will  no  longer 
wear  the  true  prophet’s  garb  to  deceive.  The  false  prophets 
assumed  this  mark  of  the  true  prophet  in  order  to  perpetrate 
their  deceptions  upon  the  unsuspecting  people.  Compare  2 
Kings  1:8.  Dods  notes:  *This  garb  was  either  an  untanned 
sheepskin,  or  a  cloak,  like  the  Bedouin  blanket,  made  of 
camel’s  hair,  as  the  Baptist’s  was.”*  Hengstenberg,  with 
customary  insight,  has  pointed  out  that  ”in  every  one  of  the 
three  verses  we  have  a  distinct  sign,  which  serves  to  mark 
the  prophet  as  a  false  one;  in  verse  2,  the  association  of  the 
unclean  spirit  along  with  the  notice  of  the  prophet;  in  verse 
3,  his  speaking  lies;  and  in  verse  4,  his  deceiving.”^ 

In  verses  5  and  6  we  have  a  vivid  portrayal  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  one  of  these  false  prophets  will  attempt,  when 
faced  with  the  charge  of  false  prophecy,  to  escape  detection. 
When  confronted  with  the  indictment  that  he  has  practiced 
the  deceptive  art,  he  will  disavow  any  claim  to  the  prophetic 
office.  The  disclaimer  of  this  hypothetical  false  prophet  has 
been  likened  by  some  to  the  statement  of  Amos  in  his  answer 
to  Amaziah  (Amos  7:14-15).  The  purpose  of  the  two  pass¬ 
ages  is  quite  different:  Amos  was  laying  claim  to  a  true  call 
from  the  Lord  to  the  office  of  prophet;  this  suspected  one  in 
the  passage  before  us  is  repudiating  any  claim  to  prophetic 
ministry  whatsoever,  because  he  wants  to  avert  suspicion 
from  himself.  He  declares  rather  that  he  is  of  the  humblest 
class  of  society  and  not  one  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  pro¬ 
phetic  office.  In  fact,  he  claims,  a  man  bought  him  from  his 
youth.  The  hapaxlegomenon  'jjpn  has  been  variously  ren¬ 
dered  by  different  writers.  The  Qal  and  Niphal  of  this  verb 


curiosity  in  interpretation  is  that  of  Lowe  who  says:  “Here  we  propose 
to  read  chapter  i2:10-14.  We  admit  that  we  have  no  authoity  for  so 
doing  either  of  MSS.,  versions,  or  conunentators  (sicf)‘’  (op.  cit.,  p.  114). 
He  further  understands  verse  3  as  referring  to  the  rejection  of  the  true 
prophet,  the  application  to  the  Lord  Himself  being  the  most  remarkable 
fulfilment,  howbeit  not  the  only  one. 

*Op.  cit.,  p.  117. 

'Op.  cit.,  p.  91. 
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occur  numbers  of  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  Hiphil 
appearing  only  here  has  occasioned  difference  of  rendering. 
Pusey  (in  loco)  prefers  “a  man  taught  me  from  my  youth.” 
He  contends:  “Against  the  modern  rendering  *sold’  ...  or 
‘bought*  ...  it  seems  decisive,  that  this  would  be  contrary 
to  the  Levitical  law.  For  since,  if  bought  or  sold  as  a  slave, 
he  would  have  been  set  free  in  the  seventh  year,  he  would 
not  have  been  sold  or  bought  from  his  youth.***  His  observa¬ 
tion  can  be  answered  by  the  fact  that  the  law  all  too  often 
was  violated  by  the  people.  Proof  can  be  found  in  Nehemiah 
5:1-13  and  Jeremiah  34:8-22.  Our  verb  is  not  a  denomina¬ 
tive  from  njpp,  but  means  to  purchase  for  service.*  Thus 
the  argument  of  the  one  accused  of  false  prophecy  is  that 
he  is  neither  a  prophet  now,  since  he  is  a  farmer,  nor  has 
he  ever  aspired  to  prophetic  ministry,  because  he  has  been 
purchased  from  his  youth  for  farming.  Then  the  accused 
one  is  interrogated  as  to  the  wounds  between  his  hands; 
these,  he  answers,  are  those  which  have  been  inflicted  upon 
him  by  his  friends.  Pusey,  Kelly,  Dennett,  and  others  un¬ 
derstand  verse  6  to  refer  to  Christ.  Dennett  admits  that 
“ffec  transition  is  abrupt  in  the  extreme  (italics  ours),  but 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt,  in  the  light  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  verses,  that  the  Messiah  is  here  introduced.****  Most 
modern  students  of  the  passage  understand  the  verse  to  be 
a  continuation  of  the  conversation  between  one  accused  of 
false  prophesying  and  his  accuser.  In  the  latter  opinion  we 
concur.  Our  reasons  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  transition  between  verse  4  and  5,  on  the  theory 
that  verse  6  refers  to  Christ,  is  so  abrupt  as  to  be  insup¬ 
portable.  There  are  no  clear  indications  of  a  change  of  sub¬ 
ject  as  we  have  between  verses  6  and  7. 


*Op.  cit.,  p.  443,  footnote  9. 

*Gesenius-BuhI  (13th  ed.,  1899)  renders  it  jemand  durch  Kauf  zum  Sklaven 
erzverben  (“to  purchase,  acquire  someone  as  slave  by  purchase”),  P> 
735,  col.  2. 

‘•0>.  cit.,  pp.  170-71. 
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2.  For  Christ  to  state  He  was  no  prophet  would  be  un¬ 
true.  Compare  Deuteronomy  18:15-18. 

3.  It  is  not  true  that  Christ  was  a  farmer. 

4.  It  is  not  true  that  Christ  was  bought  by  a  man  from 
His  youth. 

6.  It  is  not  true  that  Christ  had  wounds  “between  thy 
hands.” 

6.  Christ  was  certainly  not  wounded  physically  in  the 
house  of  His  friends. 

7.  There  is  no  conceivable  occasion  upon  which  Christ 
would  be  subjected  to  such  a  cross-examination,  as  here 
indicated. 

Doubtless,  the  reference  is  to  the  false  prophet.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  make  such  a  sweeping  accusation,  however, 
as  Dods  has  in  his  statement  that  “to  apply  such  an  allu¬ 
sion  to  our  Lord  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  a  mention 
of  wounds  in  the  hands  is  a  careless  and  superficial  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  Old  Testament  which  cannot  be  too  strongly 
reprehended.  Were  it  adopted  by  an  adversary  of  the  faith, 
one  would  suppose  it  to  be  profanity.”**  Among  those  who 
view  the  statement  as  one  made  by  the  person  accused  of 
false  prophecy,  there  are  again  two  positions.  There  are 
some  who  take  the  statement  as  an  admission  of  guilt,  a 
final  confession  that  the  accusation  is  valid.  Hengstenberg 
is  of  this  opinion  and  understands  the  wounds  to  be  those 
inflicted  in  connection  with  idol  worship.  Compare  1  Kings 
18:28;  see  also  Deuteronomy  14:1;  Jeremiah  16:6  and  41:5 
(in  the  last  instances  the  cuttings  are  connected  with  mourn¬ 
ing  for  the  dead).  Much  of  Hengstenberg’s  argument  is 
based  on  the  use  of  the  word  '3n«D.  He  denies  its  use  in 
a  good  sense,  contending  that  “from  the  nature  of  the  Piel 
as  an  intensive  form,  it  is  always  used  to  denote  impure  and 
sinful  love,  either  carnal  or  spiritual,  and  especially  that 
of  idols.  It  occurs  in  this  sense  not  less  than  fourteen  times; 
first  of  all  in  Hosea;  then  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel;  and 
these  are  the  only  books  in  which  it  is  found.  It  is  evident 


”0/.  cit.,  p.  118. 
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that  it  must  have  the  same  meaning  here.”**  It  is  difficult 
to  gainsay  the  argument  based  on  the  usage  of  this  word 
which  does  have  an  important  place  in  the  passage.  Wright, 
however,  answers  in  this  fashion:  “Though  it  be  true  that 
the  special  conjugation  of  this  verb  (piel)  is  used  in  all 
other  cases  of  dishonourable  love,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
form  of  the  verb  to  render  that  meaning  necessary,  intensity 
of  love  being  all  that  is  expressed  thereby,  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  might,  as  far  as  the  form  is  concerned,  be  used  with 
reference  to  parents,  or  any  friends,  whether  good  or  bad.”** 
The  position  of  Wright,  Keil,  and  others  is  that  the  accuser, 
suspecting  that  the  wounds  of  the  false  prophet  were  in¬ 
flicted  upon  himself  in  arousing  his  prophetic  ecstasy  in 
idolatrous  rites,  asks  the  origin  of  the  wounds,  only  to  be 
told  by  way  of  evasion  that  they  were  received  in  chastise¬ 
ment,  presumably  in  his  youth,  from  loving  parents  or 
friends.  Interesting  are  the  different  explanations  given  for 
the  words  nn'  pa.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  phrase 
relates  to  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  arms  (Keil),  the 
hands  themselves  and  round  about  them  (Hengstenberg), 
the  breast  between  the  hands  (Wright),  and  between  the 
shoulders  (Rashi).  This  much  is  certain:  it  had  to  be  a 
place  where  the  accuser  could  easily  see  it  to  inquire  as  to 
its  cause.  The  best  view  is  gained  by  taking  the  words  to 
mean  upon  the  breast  or  chest.  Compare  2  Kings  9:24, 
where  we  have  an  analogous  case.** 

^'Op.  cit.,p.  92.  The  references  are  Hosea  2:7,9,12,14-15;  Jeremiah  22:20, 
22;  30:14;  Lamentations  1:19;  Ezekiel  16:33,  36-37;  23:5,9,22  and 
Zechariah  13:6. 

^*Op.  cit.,  p.  429. 

‘*T1ie  Ras  Shamra  cuneiform  tables  (found  in  1929  at  Ugarit  in  north  Syria) 
have  yielded  the  expression  bn  ydm.  Virolleaud,  the  translator  of  the 
texts  in  the  first  editions,  translates  it  entre  Us  deux  mains,  c^est-a-dire 
sur  la  poitrine  (“between  the  two  hands,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  chest”). 
See  his  “La  revoke  de  Koser  contre  Baal.  Poeme  de  Ras  Shamra  (III 
AB,  A),  "Syria,  16,  1935,  pp.  29-45,  esp.  p.  41.  Zellig  Harris,  however, 
interprets  the  words  in  the  sense  of  “back.”  Cf.  his  Ras  Shamra:  Ca- 
naanite  Civilization  and  Language,  Smithsonian  Institution,  1938,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Both  these  scholars  cite  the  passage  in  Zechariah  13:6  as 
a  parallel  passage  in  the  Bible  to  the  cuneiform  expression.  Evidently 
there  is  no  more  agreement  among  the  cuneiformists  on  this  point  than 
there  is  among  the  Biblical  commentators. 
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3.  The  Shepherd  Smitten  and  the  Sheep  Scattered,  13 :7-9. 

Just  as  9 :9-10  is  a  passage  in  contrast  to  9  :l-8,  so  verse 
7  of  this  chapter  follows  verse  6  by  way  of  contrast.  Having 
dealt  with  the  deceit  and  falsehoods  of  a  false  prophet,  the 
prophet  Zechariah  turns  to  the  true  Prophet,  the  Messiah  of 
Israel.  The  death  of  the  Messiah,  which  is  regarded  in  12: 
10-14  as  the  act  of  Israel,  is  now  seen  as  the  sovereign  act 
of  God.  Compare  Isaiah  53:10  as  well  as  Psalm  22:16 
(Heb.)  and  Acts  2:23.  In  a  vivid  personification  the  Lord 
addresses  the  sword:  “Awake,  0  sword,  against  my  shep¬ 
herd,  and  against  the  man  that  is  my  fellow,  saith  Jehovah 
of  hosts:  smite  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scat¬ 
tered;  and  I  will  turn  my  hand  upon  the  little  ones”  (v.  7). 
Ewald  and  others  have  felt  that  verses  7-9  are  out  of  place 
and  belong  logically  to  the  end  of  chapter  11  (verse  17), 
where  a  sword  is  to  fall  upon  a  shepherd  also.  Neither  the 
manuscripts  nor  the  versions  support  such  a  change,  least 
of  all  the  context.  Jeremiah  similarly  addresses  the  sword 
which  has  been  active  in  judgment  (Jer.  47:6-7).  Zechariah 
reveals  God  as  awaking  the  sword  from  its  sleep  in  order  to 
do  His  will.  The  sword  is  used  in  the  broad  sense  of  any 
weapon  used  for  the  taking  of  life.  Compare  2  Samuel  11 :24 
and  12:9  where  the  life  of  Uriah  was  taken  by  arrows,  yet 
the  same  expression  is  used.  Note  also  Romans  13:4  and 
the  Roman  jus  gladii.  The  imperative  nn  is  masculine  where 
we  should  expect  feminene,  like  my  in  this  verse,  but  such 
enallage  is  not  rare  in  Hebrew,  as  in  Genesis  4:7.  The 
Shepherd  is  the  same  as  the  One  described  in  11:4-14,  not 
collective  as  the  LXX  has  it.  The  word  'n'oy  is  of  vast 
doctrinal  importance.  Besides  its  usage  here  the  word  is 
found  only  in  Leviticus,  where  it  occurs  eleven  times  (Lev. 
6:21  bis;  18:20;  19:11,  16,  17;  24:19;  26:14  bis,  16,  17), 
each  time  with  a  suffix.  All  the  citations  in  Leviticus  have 
reference  to  laws  concerning  injuries  committed  against  near 
relatives  “to  show  how  great  a  crime  it  is  to  injure  one  who 
is  related  both  bodily  and  spiritually  by  a  common  descent. 
It  is  used  interchangeably  as  being  equivalent  to  brother;  a 
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word  which  is  invariably  employed  in  the  laws  of  Moses 
with  reference  to  a  common  physical  and  spiritual  descent.”** 
When  used  in  Zechariah  it  refers  to  One  who  is  connected 
with  God  by  a  unity  of  essence.  Compare  John  1:18;  10:31. 
Keil  explicitly  states  it:  “The  idea  of  nearest  one  (or  fellow) 
involves  not  only  similarity  in  vocation,  but  community  of 
physical  or  spiritual  descent,  according  to  which  he  whom 
God  calls  His  neighbour  cannot  be  a  mere  man,  but  can  only 
be  one  who  participates  in  the  divine  nature,  or  is  essen¬ 
tially  divine.”**  Jewish  commentators — ^Abarbanel,  Kimchi, 
and  others — interpret  this  as  a  false  claim  made  by  a  mere 
man,  but  recognize  that  the  word  means  one  equal  with  God. 
This  cannot  be  a  false  claim,  because  God  Himself  gives  it 
to  His  Shepherd.  In  a  real  sense  the  smiting  of  the  Shep¬ 
herd  was  a  judgment  upon  the  flock  which  was  worthy  of 
punishment  (cf.  chapter  11).  God  has  overruled  the  smiting 
for  blessing,  but  still  the  consequences  must  follow  such 
rejection  of  Messiah  by  Israel.  See  the  New  Testament  cita¬ 
tions  in  Matthew  26:31-32  and  Mark  14:27-28.**  The  sheep 
were  not  only  scattered  on  the  night  of  His  betrayal,  but 
have  been  scattered  over  the  world  since  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  But  God  will  turn  His  hand  upon  the  little  ones, 
the  remnant  of  11:7.  The  expression  is  usually  employed 
for  infliction  of  judgment  and  chastisement,  as  in  Amos  1:8 
and  Psalm  81:15  (Heb.).  Here  it  is  employed  for  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  God’s  people.  Compare  Isaiah  1:25. 

Between  verse  7  with  its  smiting  of  the  Shepherd  and 
the  scattering  of  the  sheep,  and  verse  8,  comes  the  present 
age  of  grace.  The  prophet  now  describes  the  time  of  Jacob’s 
trouble  (Jer.  30:7)  and  its  issue  in  these  words:  “And  it 
shall  come  to  pass  that  in  all  the  land,  saith  Jehovah,  two 
parts  shall  be  cut  off  and  die  in  it;  but  the  third  shall  be 
left  in  it.  And  I  will  bring  the  third  part  into  the  fire,  and 
will  refine  them  as  silver  is  refined,  and  will  test  them  as 

"Hengstenberg,  op.  cit.,  p.  97. 

^*Op. «/.,  p.  397. 

*^The  New  Testament  quotations  are  not  from  the  LXX,  but  agree  essen¬ 
tially  with  the  Hebrew,  although  not  a  literal  translation. 
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gold  is  tested.  They  shall  call  on  my  name,  and  I  will  answer 
them:  I  will  say,  They  are  my  people;  and  they  shall  say, 
Jehovah  is  my  God”  (vv.  8-9).  Zechariah  describes  the  mis¬ 
ery  Israel’s  act  brings  upon  them.  Two  parts  are  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  phrase  is  used  in  Deuteronomy  21:17 

of  the  double  portion  of  the  first-born.  Death  will  have  the 
right  of  the  first-born  with  Israel.  The  verb  lyir  shows 
that  the  thought  in  inns'  (cf.  verse  2)  is  not  merely  exile, 
but  death.  In  the  case  of  “the  third,”  literalness  is  not  to  be 
pressed,  because  Isaiah  (6:13)  speaks  only  of  a  tenth.  The 
third  is  the  remnant,  the  little  ones.  God’s  method  of  turn¬ 
ing  His  hand  upon  the  little  ones  will  be  to  bring  them 
through  the  fire  to  purge  them  of  all  dross.  Compare  Revel¬ 
ation  7  and  14  for  the  144,000.  The  blessed  result  of  all 
God’s  dealings  will  be  the  restoration  of  covenant  relation¬ 
ship  with  Israel,  now  so  long  set  aside  but  not  broken.  Com¬ 
pare  Hosea  1  and  2;  Jeremiah  32:38-41;  Ezekiel  37:23-28. 
Only  the  omnipotent  and  gracious  God  can  bring  out  vessels 
for  His  glory  from  vessels  marred  and  ruined ;  He  alone  can 
produce  gold  of  the  purest  kind  from  that  which  was  dross. 
Israel’s  promises  all  await  fulfillment,  but  they  await  the 
time  and  pleasure  and  plan  of  Him  who  cannot  lie. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  ApriUJune  umber,  19 U6) 


the  kingdom  of  god— its  millennial 

DISPENSATION 

By  J.  W.  Walden,  D.D. 

(Concluded  from  the  Octoher-Decemher  Number,  19 U5) 

(C)  Before  the  Kingdom  of  God  can  be  established 
among  men,  Satan  must  be  put  out  of  the  way.  By  this 
step  in  the  argument,  we  come  to  the  real  issue  in  the  world’s 
history,  viz.,  the  conflict  between  “the  Seed  of  the  Woman” 
and  the  “Serpent.” 

The  Kingdom  of  the  world  is  the  socially  organic  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  Serpent  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  or  socially  or¬ 
ganic  Redemption.  The  Kingdom  of  the  World  is  the  so¬ 
cially  organic  life  of  man,  under  the  influence  of  Satan,  as¬ 
serting  itself  against  the  Sceptre  of  God.  It  is  the  institu¬ 
tional  and  historical  outworking  of  the  principle  to  which 
man  succumbed  under  the  temptation  of  the  Evil  One  in 
Eden.  It  is  the  godless  perversion  of  the  grant  and  gift 
of  Civil  Government,  which  came  to  man  after  the  Flood. 
Its  first  expression  was  at  Babel,  when  the  people  said,  “Let 
us  build  us  a  city,  and  a  tower,  whose  top  may  reach  unto 
Heaven;  and  let  us  make  us  a  name”  (Gen.  11:4).  From 
this  time  on,  the  current  of  godless  civil  power  flowed  and 
flows  on  down.  It  is  Chaldean,  Babylonian,  Medo-Persian, 
Grecian,  Roman.  And  it  will  continue  till  the  cry  goes  up, 
“Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen,  that  great  city”  (Rev.  14:8). 
The  Kingdom  of  God,  as  a  thing  wrought  into  the  current  of 
the  world  history,  took  its  rise  contemporaneously  with  Babel, 
when  God  called  Abraham  out  of  the  Chaldean  empire  and 
made  of  him,  by  irreversible  compact,  the  beginning  of  the 
Chosen  Nation.  It  advanced  a  step  further  towards  asser¬ 
tion  and  influence  in  the  world,  when  this  nation  was  for¬ 
mally  organized  into  a  Theocracy  under  Moses.  By  the  Da- 
vidic  covenant,  this  nation  was  set  apart  as  the  sustaining- 
i^enter  of  earthly  rule  in  the  coming  Millennial  Kingdom, 
when  Babylon  will  go  down  before  Jerusalem,  when  the  Anti- 
Christ  will  be  destroyed  by  the  Christ. 

(39) 
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But  whence  the  enmity  and  influence  of  the  world-empire 
»Ai  all  the  ages,  and  of  its  blasphemous  head,  the  Anti-Christ, 
111  the  consummation  of  the  ages?  Does  not  John  tell  us 
that  the  Dragon,  i.e.,  Satan,  gives  Anti-Christ  “his  power 
and  his  throne  and  great  authority?”  (Rev.  13:2).  “Many 
of  the  great  fathers  of  the  primitive  Church  believed  he 
would  be  a  Satanic  incarnation.  Hippolytus  calls  him  *a  son 
of  the  devil,*  "a  vessel  of  Satan.’  Irenaeus  speaks  of  him  as 
^taking  on  himself  all  the  power  and  delusion  of  the  Devil.’ 
Origen  describes  him  as  *the  child  of  the  Devil  and  the  coun¬ 
terpart  of  Christ.’  Lactantius  thinks  he  will  be  ‘a  king  be¬ 
gotten  by  an  evil  spirit.’  Theodoret  believes  ‘the  devil  will 
be  incarnate  in  him,’  and  Theophylact,  that  he  will  be  ‘a 
man  who  will  carry  Satan  about  with  him.’  Augustine  says 
he  will  be  born  as  other  men,  ‘but  that  the  devil  will  descend 
on  his  mother,  and  All  her  totally,  surround  her  totally,  hold 
her  totally,  and  possess  her  totally,  within  and  without,  and 
the  thing  that  shall  be  born  of  her  shall  be  altogether  sin¬ 
ful,  altogether  damned.’  Is  it  objected  that  all  this  is  ex¬ 
travagant  language  and  unjustiflable?  Perhaps  so.  We  are 
distinctly  informed,  however,  that  Anti-Christ  will  come 
from  the  bottomless  pit,  from  the  Abyss.  These  words  mean, 
or  seem  to  mean,  that,  to  accomplish  his  fell  purpose,  Satan 
will  transfer  to  Anti-Christ  his  power  and  his  throne,  and 
All  him  from  head  to  heel  with  his  infernal  and  appalling 
energy.  As  he  entered  into  the  heart  of  Judas,  the  son  of 
perdition,  so  will  he  take  possession  of  the  ‘Man  of  Sin,’  the 
other  son  of  perdition,  and  inspire  him  with  power,  inten¬ 
sify  his  malignity,  and  dower  him  with  extra-human  craft 
and  pride,  till  he  shall  attempt  self-deiflcation.” 

This  quotation  of  some  length  is  given  to  emphasize  the 
point  in  hand,  that  we  have  traced  back  the  Conflict  of  the 
ages  to  its  netherspring,  when  we  have  gone  through  world- 
empire  and  through  Anti-Christ  to  Satan.  World  opposition 
to  God’s  Kingdom  will  be  removed,  when  Satan  is  taken  out 
of  the  way.  He  is  the  great  power  which  animates  and 
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sustains  the  organized  and  historical  hostility  to  God’s  right¬ 
ful  reign  over  man  and  earth. 

What  more  natural,  after  we  see  Christ  victorious  over 
Anti-Christ  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  world,  of  which  Anti- 
Christ  has  become  the  head,  than  to  read  immediately  that 
“the  Dragon,  that  old  Serpent  which  is  the  Devil  and  Satan, 
was  bound  and  cast  into  the  bottomless  pit  for  a  thousand 
years,”  in  order  that  Christ  and  His  risen  ones  might  reign 
over  the  world,  whose  long-time  God  (“the  God  of  this 
World”)  is  now  shut  up  under  a  Seal  by  the  command  of  his 
divine  Victor? 

Once,  a  son  of  perdition  (Judas),  into  whom  Satan  had 
entered,  betrayed  the  Son  of  Man  with  a  kiss  and  delivered 
Him  over  to  the  world-power  (Roman  Government),  by 
whom  He  was  killed,  and  was  hid  away,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
from  the  world,  with  a  seal.  But  by  the  power  of  an  end¬ 
less  life.  He  broke  that  seal  and  sat  down  on  His  Father’s 
throne,  “till  his  enemies  should  be  made  his  foot-stool.”  Now, 
in  the  end  of  the  Age  He  comes  back,  stands  face  to  face 
before  the  other  son  of  perdition,  into  whom  Satan  had  also  ' 
entered,  and  who,  through  the  world-empire,  is  still  fighting 
God ;  hurls  him  into  the  Abyss,  and  then,  turning  upon  Satan 
himself,  binds  him  hand  and  foot,  and  hides  him  away  from 
the  world,  with  a  seal.  The  same  Roman  world-empire,  and 
the  same  Satan,  and  the  same  Christ! 

“The  Kingdom  of  this  world  is  become  the  Kingdom  of 
our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ.”  The  King  comes,  then  the  King¬ 
dom  comes. 

(D)  Before  the  Kingdom  of  God  can  be  established  on 
the  earth,  Israel  must  be  converted.  That  Israel  is  to  be 
converted  before  the  Millennium,  all  parties  are  agreed.  Some 
post-millenarians  even  admit  that  when  converted  Israel 
will  be  a  great  evangelizing  agency  in  the  world.  The  pre- 
millenarian  position  is,  that  Israel  is  to  be  converted  and 
restored  to  the  land  of  promise;  though  there  are  some  of 
this  school  who  are  not  inclined  to  believe  that  Israel  will 
have  a  position  of  superiority  in  the  Millennial  Kingdom. 
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The  contention  of  this  paper  is,  that  Israel  is  to  be  the  - 
sustaining  center  of  the  Millennial  Kingdom,  with  Jerusalem 
as  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  all  nations  recognizing  the 
distinguishing  glory  that  belongs  to  this  chosen  nation,  now 
converted  to  Christ,  and  returned  to  the  promised  land.  Of 
course,  such  a  view  can  only  come  from  a  normal  instead  of  ^ 
a  figurative  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets. 
But  upon  the  supposition  that  this  is  the  true  method  of  in¬ 
terpretation,  this  whole  paper  is  based.  And,  briefiy,  for 
the  following  reasons:  (1)  The  prophets  spoke  to  an  histori¬ 
cal  people.  National  Israel,  concerning  the  establishment  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  through  them ;  and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  decline  of  their  National  hopes,  growing  out  of  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  Theocracy  and  the  consequent  disintegration 
of  the  Nation — ^yea,  indeed,  because  of  this  very  discourag¬ 
ing  outlook;  (2)  The  burden  of  their  promise  to  Israel  was 
that,  after  being  taken  captive  and  scattered,  they  should  be 
restored  finally  to  the  land  which  had  been  given  to  them  in 
the  Abrahamic  covenant — which  promise  was  an  integral 
part  of  the  Great  Deliverance  from  their  enemies,  so  repeat¬ 
edly  predicted,  and  which  was  only  partially  and  very  mea- 
gerly  fulfilled  in  the  return  under  Zerubbabel;  (3)  The 
prophets  also  promised  a  reunion  of  Ephraim  and  Judah  in 
connection  with  the  same  deliverance — a  prophecy  that,  by 
its  very  terms,  must  be  construed  literally;  (4)  The  prophets 
predict  a  subordinate  relation  of  the  Nations,  as  such,  to 
Israel,  which  has  not  satisfactory  fulfillment  in  the  influence 
of  the  Church  on  the  world;  (6)  And  all  this  is  promised 
after,  or  in  connection  with,  the  national  conversion  of  Is¬ 
rael,  which  Paurs  celebrated  three  chapters  in  Romans  re¬ 
announces  and  establishes  as  a  literal  prediction;  (6)  To 
crown  the  argument,  the  curses  predicted  have  been  and  are 
being  literally  fulfilled  in  the  past  history  of  Israel;  why  not 
expect  that  the  blessings  predicted  will  be  fulfilled  in  the 
same  way? 

If,  then,  we  are  to  read  the  prophets  as  meaning  what 
they  say,  the  Kingdom  of  God  can  only  be  established  on  the 
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earth,  when  Israel,  by  conversion,  shall  have  been  restored 
to  her  true  position,  as  fixed  in  the  Abrahamic  and  Davidic 
Covenants.  That  position  is  given  us  in  terms  which  are 
very  explicit.  When  God  made  a  covenant  with  Abraham 
He  said:  “I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation*’  (Gen.  12:2). 
When  that  covenant  was  afterwards  renewed  by  Him,  He 
said:  will  establish  my  covenant  between  me  and  thee, 

and  thy  seed  after  thee,  in  their  generation,  for  an  ever¬ 
lasting  covenant,  to  be  a  God  unto  thee  and  thy  seed  after 
thee.  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee, 
the  Land  wherein  thou  art  a  stranger,  all  the  land  of  Canaan, 
for  an  everlasting  possession;  and  I  will  be  their  God”  (Gen. 
17:7,  8).  Here  we  have  distinctly  the  ‘calling’  of  Israel  to 
be  a  perpetual  Nation  for  bringing  blessings  to  other  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  Here  we  have  also  the  ‘gift’  of  the  Land, 
in  and  from  which  this  National  life  is  to  find  its  materiali¬ 
zation  and  mission. 

Israel  is  to  continue  a  nation  before  God,  as  Jeremiah 
tells  us:  ‘‘Thus  saith  the  Lord  that  giveth  the  sun  for  a 
light  by  day,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  moon  and  of  the  stars 
for  a  light  by  night,  which  divideth  the  sea,  when  the  waves 
thereof  roar:  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  his  name:  if  those  ordi¬ 
nances  depart  from  me,  saith  the  Lord,  then  the  seed  of 
Israel  also  shall  cease  from  being  a  nation  before  me  for¬ 
ever”  (Jer.  31:35,  36).  And  Israel  is  to  be  restored  to  the 
Land  of  promise,  as  the  same  Jeremiah  tells  us,  ‘‘I  will  bring 
them  again  unto  their  Land,  that  I  gave  unto  their  fathers” 
(Jer.  16:15).  This  promised  restoration  of  God’s  covenant 
people  has  never  been  fulfilled  to  the  present  day,  because 
it  includes  the  ten-tribed  Israel  and  the  two-tribed  Judah. 
‘‘And  I  will  make  them  one  Nation  in  the  Land  upon  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Israel ;  and  one  King  shall  be  King  to  them  all :  and 
they  shall  be  no  more  two  Nations,  neither  shall  they  be 
divided  into  two  kingdoms  any  more  at  all”  (Ezek.  37:22). 

The  mission  of  this  perpetual  Nation  toward  the  world  is 
a  theocratic  mission — the  maintenance  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  among  men.  This  is  taught  us  in  the  Davidic  Covenant, 
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which  is  but  the  unfolding  of  the  Abrahamic  Covenant.  Hear 
the  significant  words  of  this  Covenant:  ''And  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  when  thy  days  be  expired,  that  thou  must  go  to  be 
with  thy  fathers,  that  I  will  raise  up  thy  seed  after  thee, 
which  shall  be  of  thy  sons,  and  I  will  establish  His  Kingdom. 
He  shall  build  me  an  house,  and  I  will  establish  his  throne 
forever.  I  will  be  his  father,  and  he  shall  be  my  son;  and 
I  will  not  take  my  mercy  away  from  him,  as  I  took  it  from 
him  that  was  before  thee :  but  1  will  settle  him  in  mine  house 
and  in  my  Kingdom  forever:  and  his  throne  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  forevermore”  (1  Chron.  17:11-14). 

Israel  has  received  the  "Calling”  as  Nation  to  be  the 
sustaining-center  of  the  throne  of  God’s  Kingdom.  The  prom¬ 
ised  restoration  of  the  Land  is  in  order  to  the  realization  of 
this  "calling,”  and  the  promises  concerning  this  restoration 
are  coupled  with  promises  as  to  Israel’s  conversion  to  God. 
Listen  to  Jeremiah  again:  "Behold,  I  will  bring  it  health 
and  cure,  and  I  will  cure  them,  and  will  reveal  unto  them  the 
abundance  of  peace  and  truth.  And  I  will  cause  the  cap¬ 
tivity  of  Judah  and  the  captivity  of  Israel  to  return,  and  will 
build  them,  as  at  the  first.  And  I  will  cleanse  them  from  all 
their  iniquity,  whereby  they  have  sinned  against  me;  and  I 
will  pardon  all  their  iniquities/  whereby  they  have  sinned, 
and  whereby  they  have  transgressed  against  me. — And  it 
shall  be  to  me  a  name  of  joy,  a  praise  and  an  honor  before 
all  the  Nations  of  the  earth,  which  shall  hear  all  the  good 
that  I  do  unto  them”  (Jer.  33:6,  9). 

This  promise  of  moral  renovation  enables  us  to  under¬ 
stand  Paul  as  he  discourses  concerning  Israel  in  the  three 
celebrated  chapters,  9th,  10th  and  11th  of  Romans.  He  says, 
"Hath  God  cast  away  his  people?  God  forbid. — God  hath  not 
cast  away  his  people  which  he  foreknew”  (Rom.  11:1,  2). 
He  then  shows  that  the  Jews  were  rejected,  when  God  turned 
to  the  Gentiles,  (1)  only  in  part,  and  (2)  only  for  a  time. 
"The  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  Grace”  (the  early 
apostolic  church  which  was  Jewish)  was  a  bonus  (to  speak 
in  commercial  terms)  that  holds  the  Covenant.  "If  the  first- 
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fruit  be  holy,  the  lump  is  also  holy”  (Rom.  11:16).  He 
shows  next  that  Israel  is  yet  to  be  ‘‘grafted  into  their  own 
olive  tree”;  that  ‘‘blindness  in  part  has  happened  to  Israel,” 
only  ‘‘until  the  fullness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in.”  God, 
in  rejecting  unbelieving  Israel,  turned  aside  to  ‘‘take  unto 
himself  a  people  out  from  among  the  Gentiles.”  When  this 
people  shall  be  gathered,  then  the  ‘‘fullness  of  the  Gentiles 
will  be  come  in,”  and  the  veil  of  blindness  hanging  over 
Israel’s  eyes  will  be  taken  away.  ‘‘So  all  Israel  shall  be 
saved.”  ‘‘For  the  gifts  and  callings  of  God  are  without  re¬ 
pentance,”  on  God’s  part.  He  does  not  change  His  mind  and 
break  His  covenants.  Israel  received  the  ‘‘gift”  of  the  Land. 
Israel,  scattered,  shall  be  restored  to  the  Land.  Israel  re¬ 
ceived  the  ‘‘calling”  to  be  a  Theocratic  Nation  unto  the  other 
nations  of  the  world.  Israel  sundered  in  twain  and  wan¬ 
dering  from  God,  will  be  converted,  reunited,  and  rehabili¬ 
tated,  as  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth. 

The  Scheme  runs  after  this  fashion: 

(1st)  The  natural  Kingdom  of  God,  inaugurated  by  Crea¬ 
tion,  when  man,  made  in  ‘‘the  image  of  God,”  was  placed  in 
dominion,  with  ‘‘all  things  put  under  him,”  and  broken  up 
by  the  fall  of  man,  in  the  temporary  triumph  of  Satan. 

(2nd)  The  Historic  Process,  by  which  the  Kingdom  of 
God  is  re-established  on  the  earth,  through  Redemption,  in 
two  eras: 

(1)  Preparatory  Era,  from  Adam  to  Abraham,  during 
which  man  (a)  without  civil  government  wound  up  with  the 
apostasy  and  judgment  at  the  Flood,  and  (b)  with  civil  gov¬ 
ernment  wound  up  with  apostasy  and  judgment  at  Babel. 

(2)  The  Actual  Era,  from  Abraham  to  the  final  de¬ 
livery  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  Father  by  the  seed  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  when  the  Eternal  Kingdom  shall  begin  its  Career  of 
Glory.  During  this  era  there  are  four  dispensations: 

(a)  Patriarchal,  from  Abraham  to  Moses; 

(b)  Theocratic,  from  Moses  to  Captivity; 

(c)  Exilian,  from  Captivity  to  Millennium; 
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(d)  Millennial,  from  the  2d  coming  of  Christ  till  the  last 
enemy  is  destroyed. 

(3rd)  The  Eternal  Kingdom  of  God,  on  the  renovated 
Earth,  forever  and  ever. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  Exilian  Dispensation  of 
the  Abrahamic  Era.  The  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Theocracy  went  down  under  the  Babylonian  world-em¬ 
pire.  Jerusalem  is  still  trodden  under  the  feet  of  the  Gentiles. 
There  is  now  no  external  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  world.  The 
Church  is  a  parenthesis,  during  which,  under  the  spiritual 
sway  of  Jesus  on  the  throne  of  His  Father,  a  people  is  being 
gathered  for  His  name  out  from  among  the  Gentiles.  The 
Church  is  not  the  Kingdom  of  God,  except  in  the  mystical, 
spiritual  sense.  The  prophets  picture  a  Kingdom  with  an  ex¬ 
ternal  political  reign  and  a  local  geographical  realm;  the 
literal  Israel,  after  ‘'the  fullness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in," 
converted,  restored  to  the  Land,  established  as  God’s  Kingdom 
on  the  earth,  with  Jerusalem  no  longer  “trodden  under  the 
feet  of  the  Gentiles.”  The  “stone  cut  out  without  hands”  will 
then  strike  the  “toes”  of  the  metallic  man,  and  Gentile  world- 
empire  will  topple  and  fall,  and  be  broken  in  pieces  and  be¬ 
come  as  “the  dust  of  the  summer  threshing  floors,”  which  the 
wind  driveth  away.  The  “Stone  will  become  a  great  moun¬ 
tain  and  All  the  whole  earth,”  with  a  new  World-empire,  the 
Theocracy  of  Israel,  under  the  sway  of  the  “Seed  of  Abra¬ 
ham,”  the  “Seed  of  David”  on  David’s  throne. 

Israel  must  be  converted  before  this  Kingdom  of  God  is 
established;  and,  what  has  been  already  anticipated,  Israel’s 
conversion  is  coupled  with  the  return  of  Israel’s  Lord  to  the 
earth.  This  is  involved  in  the  biblical  scheme  of  the  history 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

There  is  an  organic  relation  between  Israel,  the  national 
Mediator,  and  Christ,  the  personal  Mediator.  When  the  King¬ 
dom  is  restored  to  Israel,  Christ  will  return,  or  when  Christ 
returns,  the  Kingdom  will  be  restored  to  Israel.  The  relation 
is  so  intimate  that,  as  we  affirm  concerning  faith  and  re¬ 
pentance,  the  Scriptures  sometimes  place  one,  and  sometimes 
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the  other,  as  first  in  order.  They  are  so  organically  identified 
with  each  other.  Note  two  such  Scriptures:  Zechariah  says, 
'They  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  they 
shall  mourn  for  Him”  (Zech.  12:10).  Peter  says,  “Repent 
ye  therefore,  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted 
out,  when  the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come  from  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Lord,  and  He  shall  send  Jesus  Christ”  (Acts  3 :19, 
20).  In  the  one  instance,  Israel’s  repentance  will  bring  Christ 
back;  in  the  other,  Christ’s  return  will  awaken  Israel  to  re¬ 
pentance.  It  is  the  full,  scriptural  way  of  stating  the  neces¬ 
sarily  organic  relation  between  David’s  throne  in  Israel,  and 
David’s  seed,  who  is  to  sit  upon  this  throne.  The  King  comes, 
then  the  Kingdom  comes. 

(E)  Before  the  Kingdom  of  God  can  be  established  on 
the  earth,  the  Spirit  must  be  poured  upon  all  flesh. 

One  of  the  objections  often  made  to  the  premillennial 
view  is,  that  it  seems  to  dishonour  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  ob¬ 
jection  is  based  in  ignorance  of  what  premillenarians  do 
believe.  For  they  not  only  hold  that  all  saved  during  the 
Millennium  are  saved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  has  always  been 
the  case  since  the  days  of  Adam,  but  they  insist  that  the  Mil¬ 
lennial  glory  cannot  flood  the  earth  till  the  time  comes,  in 
God’s  plan,  to  give  a  greater  effusion  of  the  Spirit’s  power 
than  the  world  has  ever  known.  It  is  this  great  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  that  is  to  cause  Israel’s  conversion.  It  is  this 
great  outpouring  that  is  to  cause  the  submission  of  the  other 
Nations  to  Christ  and  His  Kingdom  in  Israel. 

The  prophecy  of  Joel  had  only  a  partial  fulfillment  at  Pen¬ 
tecost.  The  Spirit  must  be  “poured  upon  all  flesh,”  according 
to  that  prophecy.  When  we  come  to  examine  the  prophecy, 
as  it  lies  in  the  book  of  Joel,  we  find  that  its  last  and  largest 
fulfillment  is  identified  with  “the  day  of  the  Lord,”  when  His 
enemies  are  to  be  judged,  and  when  Israel  is  to  be  restored 
to  the  Covenanted  Land  for  the  assumption  of  her  Theocratic 
position  among  the  Nations.  These  events  belong  to  the  end, 
when  Jehovah-Jesus  comes  to  fulfil  Joel’s  prediction  in  full. 
Pentecost  was  a  pre-libation  of  the  final  outpouring,  because 
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the  first  Coming  of  Christ  and  His  payment  of  the  Redemp¬ 
tion-price  were  a  part  of  the  One  Coming  (as  the  prophet 
saw  it)  of  Jehovah  to  inaugurate  His  Day — ^the  day  for  judg¬ 
ment  upon  His  enemies,  and  of  Redemption  for  His  people. 
When  He  comes  a  second  time  without  a  Sin  offering  unto  I 
Salvation,  that  is  the  time,  in  the  plan  of  God,  when  the  full 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  to  flood  the  earth  with  light 
and  life.  When  Israel  rejected  Jesus,  (Jod  took  Him  back  to 
Himself,  “whom  the  heavens  must  receive  till  the  times  of  the 
restitution  of  all  things.”  When  Israel  repents  and  receives 
Jesus,  then  “the  times  of  refreshing”  will  come  from  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Lord. 

During  the  Old  Testament  Dispensation,  according  to  the 
plan  of  God,  the  Spirit’s  work  was  confined,  in  the  main,  to 
the  elect  out  of  Israel.  During  the  Church-historical  Dispen¬ 
sation,  the  Spirit,  according  to  the  plan  of  God,  is  in  the  main 
“gathering  a  people  out  from  among  the  Gentiles.”  When 
Christ  returns,  according  to  the  plan  of  God,  the  Spirit  will 
be  poured  upon  all  flesh.  Then,  according  to  God’s  plan,  all 
limitation  shall  be  removed  and  the  Spirit  of  God  will  fill  the 
world  with  His  saving  power.  When  God  sends  His  Son 
Jesus,  whom  the  Heavens  now  receive,  then  will  be  inaugu¬ 
rated  “the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things,  which  God 
hath  spoken  by  the  mouths  of  all  his  holy  prophets,  since  the 
world  began.” 

When  Jesus  comes  again,  and  the  “windows  of  Heaven” 
open  wide  for  His  glorious  train  to  pass  through,  as  He  re¬ 
turns  to  sit  upon  His  throne  and  wield  the  sceptre  of  His 
father  David  over  the  Nations,  there  will  be  poured  out  such 
a  ministry  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  furtherance  of  this  reign, 
that  “there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it.”  It  is 
the  culminating  dispensation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  the 
earth,  when  He  leaves  His  “Father’s  throne”  to  sit  upon  His 
own  throne.  Then  His  enemies  are  to  be  made  His  foot-stool. 
Then  Israel  shall  rise  from  the  dead,  as  the  Spirit  shall  come 
from  the  four  winds  and  breathe  upon  the  slain  (Ez.  37:9). 
Then  “the  face  of  the  covering  cast  over  all  peoples  and  the 
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veil  that  is  spread  over  all  the  Nations”  shall  be  taken  away 
(Is.  26:7).  “Israel  shall  blossom  and  bud,  and  fill  the  face 
of  the  world  with  fruit”  (Isa.  27:6).  “And  the  glory  of  the 
(Jentiles”  shall  be  unto  her  as  “a  fiowing  stream”  (Isa.  66:12). 
In  this  Era  of  world-wide  Christianity,  the  Holy  Ghost  will 
accomplish  the  fullness  of  the  Redemption-purchase  without 
a  limitation  to  His  gracious  outflow  and  ministry. 

The  King  comes,  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  world  goes  down ! 
The  King  comes,  and  Anti-Christ  is  destroyed!  The  King 
comes  and  Satan  is  hurled  into  the  bottomless  pit!  The  King 
comes,  and  Israel,  His  own  people,  receive  Him!  The  King 
comes,  and  the  Spirit  is  poured  out  upon  all  fiesh!  That 
which  occupied  the  field  of  world-government  is  swept  away! 
He,  who  at  the  last  rose  to  universal  world-power,  bites  the 
dust!  He  who  wielded  his  deceiving  influence  behind  the 
throne  is  sealed  up  in  the  Abyss!  The  chosen  people  for  the 
Kingdom  are  awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  their  glorious 
mission!  The  nations  of  the  earth,  under  the  sway  of  this 
Spirit,  flock  to  His  standard ! 

The  King  comes,  and  then  the  Kingdom  comes.  “Blessed 
and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in  the  first  Resurrection;  on 
such  the  second  death  hath  no  power,  but  they  shall  be 
priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  shall  reign  with  him  a 
thousand  years”  (Rev.  20:6).  “Thy  Kingdom  come.  Thy 
will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven.”  “Even  so.  Come 
Lord  Jesus!”* 

Athens,  Georgia. 


'Reprint  from  the  Religious  Outlook,  1898,  pp.  8-11,  31*34,  55-58,  a  periodical 
of  Columbia  Seminary  absorbed  by  Bibliotheca  Sacra  in  1930  with  the 
Bible  Champion  family  of  magazines. 


THE  SON  OF  GOD  AMONG  THE 
SONS  OF  MEN 

By  Everett  Falconer  Harrison,  Th.D. 


V.  JESUS  AND  NICODEMUS 

The  first  group  of  disciples  gathered  around  Jesus  in  a 
short  time,  as  set  forth  in  John  1,  ripened  for  their  call  by 
the  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist.  A  certain  homogeneity 
belonged  to  them,  for  they  were  all  Galileans,  and  for  the 
most  part  were  fishermen.  But  there  would  be  specialization 
to  the  extent  of  disproportion  if  the  Lord  worked  only  among 
such  men.  One  feels  the  fitness  of  the  Savior’s  gathering  unto 
Himself  individuals  from  many  walks  and  ranks  of  society, 
for  He  is  the  Savior  of  the  world.  We  accept  the  observation 
of  the  apostle  Paul  that  not  many  wise  after  the  flesh,  not 
many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called,  but  we  look  for 
d  sprinkling  of  such  in  the  following  of  Jesus,  and  are  not 
disappointed.  Nicodemus  was  of  this  sort. 

John  introduces  us  to  him  as  a  ruler  of  the  Jews.  That 
means  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin,  that  vener¬ 
able  body  of  chief  priests,  elders  and  scribes  which  gov¬ 
erned  Israel.  If  he  took  his  duties  seriously,  he  would  be 
deeply  interested  in  any  teacher  or  movement  within  the 
nation  which  promised  to  exert  a  wide  influence.  Perhaps 
he  had  actually  visited  the  Jordan  country  as  a  member  of 
the  delegation  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  inspect  the  work  of 
the  Baptist.  He  must  have  heard,  in  that  case,  John’s  inti¬ 
mation  that  the  Messiah  was  about  to  appear.  If  by  any 
chance  he  tarried  another  day,  he  could  have  heard  the  great 
words  about  the  Lamb  of  God.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  report 
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of  this  preaching  around  the  Jordan  must  have  reached  his 
ears  when  it  was  brought  back  to  the  Council.  The  tidings 
placed  a  heavy  responsibility  upon  this  leader  of  the  people. 
There  had  been  false  Messianic  movements  before ;  this  could 
be  another.  But  it  would  not  do  to  prejudge  the  case  and  be 
found  in  the  opposition  when  the  genuine  Deliverer  ap¬ 
peared. 

For  some  time  Nicodemus  must  have  weighed  the  factors 
in  the  case  as  he  understood  them,  desiring  all  the  time  some 
closer,  more  personal  contact  with  this  figure  who  was  her¬ 
alded  as  greater  than  John.  His  opportunity  came  when 
Jesus  attended  the  passover  feast  at  Jerusalem.  But  how 
disconcerting  were  the  words  and  deeds  of  this  man!  What¬ 
ever  Nicodemus  may  have  felt  in  his  own  soul  about  the 
propriety  of  having  sacrificial  animals  offered  for  sale  in 
the  temple  precincts,  with  all  the  necessary  appendages,  it 
remained  true  that  the  Sanhedrin  had  sanctioned  the  prac¬ 
tice.  And  behold,  this  stranger  had  dared  to  flaunt  their  au¬ 
thority.  His  words  were  equally  revolutionary,  for  He  talked 
about  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  of  rearing  it  up 
again  in  three  days.  How  was  one  to  judge  such  a  charac¬ 
ter?  Was  He  simply  a  bold  pretender,  or  was  the  arm  of 
the  Lord  being  bared  in  Israel?  About  this  time  the  popu¬ 
lace  of  the  city  was  stirred  over  Him,  for  He  wrought  certain 
miracles  in  their  midst.  But  Jesus  did  not  welcome  their 
enthusiasm.  He  read  it  as  a  passing  fancy  and  stood  aloof 
from  it  all. 

This  fact  makes  His  willingness  to  receive  Nicodemus  all 
the  more  noteworthy.  Here  was  one  whom  He  did  receive, 
one  to  whom  He  committed  Himself  in  the  sense  that  He  was 
willing  to  open  His  heart  to  him  on  the  most  vital  spiritual 
themes.  We  need  not  be  unduly  alarmed  by  the  circumstan¬ 
tial  note  given  here  and  repeated  on  the  other  two  occasions 
where  Nicodemus  is  introduced  into  the  narrative,  namely, 
that  he  came  to  Jesus  by  night.  It  may  have  an  ominous 
ring  to  our  ears  because  of  its  seeming  kinship  with  another 
expression  which  John  repeatedly  cites  in  connection  with 
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Judas — “who  also  betrayed  him.”  But  John  is  fair.  If  he 
thinks  it  important  to  add  this  detail  with  every  mention  of 
Nicodemus,  he  will  balance  it  by  citing  his  unwillingness  to 
condemn  Jesus  (chapter  7)  and  his  expression  of  loyalty  in 
providing  the  spices  for  His  body  (chapter  19). 

It  was  one  of  the  standing  complaints  against  Jesus  by 
the  rulers  of  the  people  that  He  lacked  schooling.  Had  Nico¬ 
demus  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate  His  background  in 
Nazareth?  Did  he  feel  that  Jesus’  limitations  on  this  score 
only  made  His  attainments  the  more  remarkable?  Here  was 
One  who  was  not  a  product  of  the  schools,  but  much  more, 
One  sent  and  taught  of  God.  Like  the  prophets  of  old,  His 
message  was  authenticated  by  the  miracles  which  He  per¬ 
formed.  Nicodemus  did  not  commit  himself  very  far  as  to 
the  person  of  Jesus.  These  opening  words  are  cautious  com¬ 
pliments.  Perhaps  in  his  heart  he  felt  that  if  the  kingdom  of 
God  were  soon  to  appear  and  this  figure  should  be  the  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  God  to  introduce  it,  these  signs  re¬ 
cently  wrought  in  the  city  were  indications  that  these  divine 
powers  could  be  put  to  even  wider  use.  Perhaps  the  day  of 
Israel’s  deliverance  from  her  enemies  had  come  at  last. 

But  the  words  of  Jesus  reveal  far  different  thoughts  about 
the  kingdom  than  Nicodemus  is  likely  to  have  had.  Evicting 
the  temple  merchants  had  possibilities.  Rome  might  go,  too, 
reasoned  this  ruler  of  the  Jews.  Jesus  takes  him  along  an¬ 
other  path  entirely.  He  will  not  pose  as  the  champion  of 
the  popular  desire  to  realize  Israel’s  independence  of  her 
oppressors.  He  had  come  to  open  the  door  to  another  kind 
of  liberty,  that  which  belongs  to  the  new  creation.  The 
Jewish  idea  was  that  descent  from  Abraham  was  the  vital 
necessity.  One  who  could  claim  this  was  “in.”  Jesus  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  propound  quite  a  different  doctrine.  One  must  be 
born  anew  in  order  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God. 

We  may  think  Nicodemus  a  bit  stupid  even  to  suggest 
that  the  meaning  of  Jesus  could  be  a  second  physical  birth. 
Yet  the  disciples,  after  months  and  even  years  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Jesus,  invariably  took  His  statements  in  the  literal. 
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apparent  sense  when  a  deeper  and  more  spiritual  significa¬ 
tion  was  possible  and  called  for  in  the  situation.  Nicodemus’ 
answer  shows  that  he  understood  dvoifiEv  in  the  sense  of 
“anew”  rather  than  “from  above.”  The  one  meaning  does 
not  really  exclude  the  other.  Nicodemus’  answer  is  sugges¬ 
tive  from  one  standpoint,  in  that  the  physical  problem  he 
voices  may  itself  have  a  spiritual  counterpart  which  was 
possibly  in  the  background  of  his  thought.  When  one  is  old 
he  is  set  in  his  ways,  and  those  ways  are  apt  to  be  ways  of 
sin,  ways  of  neglect  of  God.  It  is  hard  for  such  a  man  to 
become  different,  to  become  new.  Evangelism  reaps  its 
greatest  harvests  among  the  young,  not  because  they  are 
more  gullible  than  others,  but  less  hardened. 

Jesus  did  not  answer  the  question  of  His  visitor  directly, 
but  repeated  His  own  statement,  with  variations.  A  man 
must  be  born  of  water  and  Spirit  in  order  to  enter  the  king¬ 
dom.  After  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  the  simplest,  clearest  explanation  is  afforded  by  the 
ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  with  which  Nicodemus  was 
familiar.  He  had  baptized  with  water  unto  repentance,  and 
he  had  spoken  of  Another  who  would  baptize  with  the  Spirit. 
The  two  are  complementary,  the  one  being  preparatory,  the 
other  regenerating.  Behold  the  Teacher  teaching  the  teacher. 
Marvel  not!  It  should  not  strike  one  as  strange  that  a  new 
birth  is  called  for.  The  law  of  life  is  “after  its  kind.”  Flesh 
begets  flesh.  When  Adam  begat  a  son  in  his  own  image,  he 
could  not  pass  on  the  image  of  God  as  he  had  received  it, 
but  only  that  image  marred  by  sin.  It  is  the  incontestable 
truth  of  Scripture  that  every  individual  born  into  this  world 
is  born  a  sinner.  The  taint  of  sin  courses  through  the  blood 
stream  of  the  race.  A  clean  thing  cannot  come  from  an  un¬ 
clean.  We  sin  in  act  because  we  are  sinners  in  nature,  con¬ 
stituted  sinners  by  the  act  of  disobedience  of  the  first  man. 
The  most  superficial  thing  that  can  be  attempted  in  the  name 
of  religion  is  to  call  upon  a  man  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  to 
be  better,  to  be  different,  to  give  up  the  old,  evil  habits.  Sin 
cannot  be  dealt  with  in  that  fashion.  From  my  boyhood  days 
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on  the  Pacific  Coast  comes  the  recollection  of  a  certain  type 
of  fern  which  proved  a  nuisance  for  the  gardener.  When 
the  shoots  appeared  above  the  ground,  it  was  a  simple  matter 
to  cut  them  off,  but  that  was  no  solution.  More  shoots  kept 
emerging.  These  were  the  manifestations  of  a  root  lying 
perhaps  a  foot  beneath  the  surface,  parallel  to  the  top  of  the 
ground.  So  it  is  with  the  old  nature,  which  continues  to  send 
forth  its  acts  of  sin.  A  change  of  environment  will  not 
bring  a  change  of  nature.  Change  of  outlook  will  not  bring 
deliverance.  Life  from  start  to  finish  is  compassed  with  sin. 
Youth  has  its  passions,  middle  life  its  pride,  old  age  its 
petulance. 

The  situation  calls  for  a  drastic  change,  in  short,  for  the 
new  birth.  Only  God,  the  Creator;  who  makes  possible  what 
we  call  natural  birth,  can  intervene.  This  He  does,  and  the 
salvation  He  brings  forth  is  aptly  called  the  new  creation 
(2  Cor.  6:17).  The  emergence  of  all  life  through  the  process 
of  birth  is  supernatural  in  the  sense  of  being  wonderful  and 
mysterious,  but  these  powers  of  nature  have  been  already  re¬ 
leased  by  God  and  simply  await  man’s  use.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  new  birth  of  which  Jesus  spoke  to  Nicodemus 
awaits  His  own  use.  It  is  never  the  act  of  man,  but  always 
the  act  of  God,  a  new  creation  each  time  a  soul  passes  from 
darkness  to  light.  Viewed  from  another  standpoint,  one’s 
natural  birth  is  involuntary,  for  he  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  decision  that  brings  him  into  the  world,  whereas  the  new 
birth  is  voluntary,  for  one  has  to  choose  Christ.  To  those 
who  receive  His  Son,  God  gives  the  right  to  become  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  God,  born  of  God  (John  1:12,  13). 

An  element  of  mystery  is  involved,  to  be  sure.  Jesus  sug¬ 
gests  as  much  by  His  illustration  of  the  wind  (wind  and 
spirit,  by  the  way,  are  the  same  word  in  the  original).  A 
higher  power  than  man’s  directs  its  movements;  its  comings 
and  goings  are  beyond  human  ken.  Yet  one  can  hear  its 
sound.  At  times,  too,  there  are  visible  effects,  as  pliant  ob¬ 
jects  are  moved  to  its  will.  No  one  can  see  the  inner  trans¬ 
formation  which  marks  the  coming  in  of  the  divine  breath; 
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but  every  one  should  be  able  to  see  the  effects.  So»  says 
Jesus,  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit.  Do  we  catch 
the  gracious  assurance  of  that  word?  The  Lord  has  told 
Nicodemus  that  he  and  all  others  (“ye,”  not  “thou”)  must 
be  born  anew.  Here  He  promises  that  they  can  be.  There 
are  those  who  are  born  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  not  a  mere  hypo¬ 
thesis,  but  an  actuality. 

All  this  led  Nicodemus  to  utter  a  cry,  not  of  incredulity, 
as  in  verse  4,  but  for  information,  even  a  cry  of  longing 
desire  on  the  part  of  his  own  soul,  “How  can  these  things 
be?”  It  is  never  the  way  of  Jesus  to  turn  aside  an  earnest 
seeker.  Impossible  though  it  be  to  explore  the  mystery  of 
the  new  birth  which  rests  in  the  counsels  of  God,  there  is 
profit  in  being  directed  to  the  external  means  upon  which 
faith  must  rest  if  the  new  birth  is  to  be  realized.  So  the 
Lord  proceeded  to  point  to  the  one  event  that  sinners  must 
know  about  and  appropriate  for  themselves  if  fhey  would 
become  partakers  of  the  divine  nature.  “For  as  Moses  lifted 
up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of 
man  be  lifted  up.”  God  sent  His  Son,  in  the  likeness  of  sin¬ 
ful  flesh,  and  for  sin.  He  was  lifted  up  to  die.  As  of  old, 
those  who  look  in  faith,  live.  The  virus  of  sin  is  counter¬ 
acted  by  the  inrushing  tide  of  divine  life.  They  live,  and 
live  forever,  with  the  very  life  of  (Jod.  It  is  not  only  life 
out  of  death,  but  life  grounded  on  the  love  of  God,  for  in 
love  God  gave  His  only  begotten  Son  to  be  the  world's  Savior. 

It  is  no  accident  that  this  interview  between  the  teacher 
of  Israel  and  the  Teacher  come  from  God  should  be  reported 
for  us,  despite  its  personal,  almost  secret  nature,  for  if  ever 
there  were  a  message  needed  by  all  the  children  of  men,  it 
is  this  one.  Spoken  to  one,  it  is  meant  for  all.  We  cannot 
read  it  unmoved,  unchallenged.  The  Lord  has  gone  from 
these  scenes,  but  the  Spirit  has  come,  that  Spirit  by  whom 
the  new  birth  is  accomplished.  He  is  in  the  world  to  convict 
it  of  sin  (John  16:8).  He  will  be  here  as  long  as  this  age 
continues.  But  it  is  presumption  to  conclude  that  one  can 
put  off  the  decision  for  Christ  indefinitely  for  the  reason 
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that  the  Spirit  is  always  there,  ready  to  impart  the  divine 
life  at  the  last  moment,  if  need  be,  before  the  soul  takes  its 
flight.  There  is  a  spiritual  law  that  every  time  the  gospel  is 
heard  and  rejected,  it  becomes  harder  to  accept.  Belief  is 
always  possible  from  God’s  standpoint,  because  His  provision 
for  sin  stands,  but  from  the  human  standpoint  the  time  may 
come  when  faith  is  impossible,  due  to  a  hardened  heart 
(John  12:39).  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson  tells  the  story  of  a  man 
who  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  a  man  for  whom 
much  prayer  had  been  raised,  to  whom  many  had  spoken 
about  his  need  of  Christ.  To  his  wife,  pastor  and  other 
friends  who  pleaded  with  him,  he  finally  gave  his  word  that 
when  he  had  completed  a  scheme  to  put  a  certain  piece  of 
legislation  through,  he  would  then  consent  to  receive  Christ. 
But  when  this  plan  had  been  carried  out,  all  desire  on  his 
part  for  Christ  seemed  to  fade.  He  had  toyed  with  the  most 
serious  and  solemn  thing  in  life,  the  movings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  the  heart. 

It  is  not  stated  that  Nicodemus  went  out  from  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Christ  a  new  creature,  but  subsequent  events  tell 
their  own  story.  He  risked  the  disapprobation  and  scorn  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  Sanhedrin  by  refusing  to  join  in  their 
prejudgment  of  Jesus.  And  amid  those  terrifying  scenes 
when  these  same  men  had  wrought  their  will,  bringing  the 
Nazarene  to  the  agony  of  the  cross,  though  His  acknowledged 
disciples  had  scattered  in  fear,  this  man  had  the  courage 
born  of  faith  to  come  forward  with  his  tribute  of  spices  for 
the  sacred  body  now  so  grievously  torn.  If  to  be  born  of 
God  is  capable  of  proof  by  love,  and  love  in  turn  is  proven 
by  deeds,  in  truth  Nicodemus  had  entered  the  kingdom — ^bom 
again,  though  old,  that  we  may  be  assured  of  the  fact  that 
men  who  must  be  born  anew  can  be,  by  the  grace  of  God. 
Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  April-June  Number,  1946) 
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Alfred  Pearson  of  Australia,  author  of  The  Climax  of  the 
Ages,  has  a  book,  Creation  and  Its  Sequel,  in  which  he  dis¬ 
cusses  the  dispensations  in  the  li^rht  of  their  having  been 
created  for  Christ  (Heb.  1:1-3).  The  book  discusses  in 
order : 

I —  ^The  first  heaven  and  earth 

II —  The  second  heaven  and  earth 

III —  The  heavens  and  the  earth  which  are  now 

IV —  The  dispensation  of  the  last  day 

V —  The  eternal  state 

Under  the  second  period  are  contemplated  the  six  days  of 
creation,  the  Eden  story  and  the  antediluvian  period.  The 
third  covers  the  period  from  the  patriarchs  to  Christ's  final 
revelation  from  heaven.  The  fourth  is  the  millennial  reign. 
The  book  deals  in  detail  with  pertinent  features  of  each  of 
these  periods.” 

Norman  Baldwin  Harrison  (1874-  ),  prominent  Bible 

teacher  and  author  of  a  number  of  books  on  Biblical  subjects, 
has  a  chapter  on  the  dispensations  as  a  “structural  .  .  . 
scheme  around  which  the  plan  of  redemption  is  formed."  He 
finds  the  pattern  in  Genesis  1,  in  the  creation  week,  and  in 
the  “law  of  the  octave,”  with  the  first  and  the  eighth  as  in¬ 
troduction  and  conclusion,  and  the  story  of  man's  redemp¬ 
tion  told  in  the  other  six,  which  appear  structurally  as  two 
sets  of  threes: 

**Alfred  Pearaon,  Creation  and  Its  Sequel.  An  exposition  of  the  Divine 
Purpose  in  the  Universe  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures;  with  the  tracings 
of  the  realisation  of  this  purpose  in  history  from  Eternity  to  Eternity, 
Sydney,  1929,  488  pp. 
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1.  Creation  and  Fall 

2.  Good  and  Evil  5.  Gospel — Christ,  Church, 

Christians 

3.  Government  6.  Tribulation 

4.  Chosen  People  7.  Millennium 

a.  Separated  from  a.  Nature  Restored 

Nations 

b.  Fruitful  as  a  b.  Man  Ruling 

Nation 

8.  God’s  Eternal  Rest.** 

George  Herrmann  Gudebrod  (1863-  )  says,  “The  seven 

periods  or  dispensations  are  foreshadowed  in  the  thirty- 
second  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  and  in  the  first  five  books 
of  the  Bible.  They  were  outlined  by  Jesus  Christ  in  a  mys¬ 
terious  way  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  they 
were  more  clearly  revealed  in  the  second  and  third  chapters 
of  Revelation.  .  .  .  The  golden  candlestick  with  the  seven 
candles  described  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  represents 
the  seven  dispensations.  Christ  is  the  middle  candle  or 
light — ^there  were  three  before  Christ,  there  will  be  three 
after  Christ.  .  .  .  The  seven  dispensations,  or  churches,  are 
outlined  in  what  our  Bible  calls  the  Song  of  Moses.**^ 

C.  A.  Chader,  Swedish  Bible  teacher,  formerly  a  mission¬ 
ary  to  India,  and  recently  pastor  in  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
published  a  book  in  Swedish  in  1934,  which  has  been  issued 
in  English  by  himself.  In  it  he  elaborates  the  whole  plan  of 
God  through  the  ages,  illustrating  the  material  with  a  large 
colored  chart  which  goes  with  the  book.  The  dispensations 
shown  on  the  chart  are  as  follows: 

I —  Innocence 

II —  Conscience 

III —  Human  Government 

IV —  Promise 

V — ^Law 

*‘Norman  B.  Harrison,  His  Book  or  Structure  in  Scripture,  Chicago,  1934, 
pp.  IS,  16, 19  ft. 

•‘■•G.  H.  Gudebrod,  Bible  Problems  Solved,  New  York,  1937,  Part  III, 
Chapter  IV,  pp.  171  ff. 
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VI —  Grace 

VII —  ^Tribulation 

VIII — Millennium.*’ 

Clifton  Lefevre  Fowler  (1882-  ),  president  emeritus  of 
Denver  Bible  Institute,  has  a  few  features  that  are  not  met 
elsewhere.  His  outline  includes  the  tribulation  as  a  dispen¬ 
sation  : 

I —  Innocence 

II —  Conscience 

III —  Authority 

IV—  Law 

V — ^The  Body 

VI —  Tribulation 

VII —  ^Kingdom 

There  is  some  interesting  material  in  his  book  and  many 
points  are  dealt  with  in  detail  that  are  passed  over  in  other 
treatments.  Regarding  the  fifth  period,  he  finds  significance 
in  the  fact  that  Pentecost,  the  commencement  of  the  period, 
being  on  the  50th  day,  indicates  the  character  of  the  period 
it  introduces  because  the  number  50  is  composed  of  5  tens. 
Thus  the  fifth  period  (indicated  by  the  5)  is  a  period  of  test¬ 
ing,  because  ten  is  the  number  of  testing  in  the  Scriptures. 
Thus  Paul  had  ten  amanuenses  in  his  employ  to  bring  the 
message  of  this  age  to  the  world.  “As  God  enters  this  fifth 
dispensation  and  prepares  for  the  dispensations!  test.  He 
gives  to  the  age  a  perfect  spiritual  democracy — ^the  Body  of 
Christ — ^in  which  the  test  is  to  take  place.”**  Thus  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  theory  of  the  fifth  dispensation  was  democracy.  In 
this  the  church  has  failed.  (One  is  reminded  of  the  state¬ 
ments  in  this  connection  made  by  Burlington  B.  Wale,  dis¬ 
cussed  previously.)  In  the  sixth  period  the  principle  of  test¬ 
ing  is  dictatorship. 

Dr.  Henry  Allen  Ironside  (1876-  ),  prominent  Bible 
teacher  and  author  of  nearly  half  a  hundred  works  on  Bib¬ 
lical  subjects,  pastor  of  the  Moody  Memorial  Church  of  Chi- 

**C.  A.  Chtder,  GoJ’s  Plan  Through  the  Ages,  with  chart,  London,  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Grand  Rapids,  1938.  163  pp. 

’’Clifton  L.  Fowler,  Building  the  Dispensations,  Denver,  1940,  p.  129. 
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c&go,  has  for  many  years  been  a  staunch  defender  of  the 
doctrine  of  dispensationalism.  He  has  come  into  conflict 
with  the  various  extreme  forms  of  the  doctrine  and  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  number  of  brochures  on  certain  phases  of  the  subject. 
He  discusses  the  system  as  a  whole  in  his  Lamp  of  Prophecy, 
where  he  follows  Scofield’s  outline.** 

David  Lipscomb  Cooper  (1886-  ),  president  of  the  Bib¬ 
lical  Research  Society  and  editor  of  the  Biblical  Research, 
MorUhly,  holder  of  the  Th.M.»  Ph.D.,  and  Litt.D.  degrees,  has 
a  section  in  his  large  work,  The  WorWs  Greatest  Library 
Graphically  Illustrated,  entitled  “The  Record  of  Man’s  Earth¬ 
ly  Pilgrimage.”  He  diagrams  the  dispensations  after  the 
regular  manner,  except  that  he  calls  the  third  “Civil  Govern¬ 
ment,”  and  makes  the  tribulation  a  dispensation,  throwing 
the  millennium  forward  as  the  eighth.  While  using  the  com¬ 
monly  accepted  title  for  the  second  dispensation.  Cooper  ar¬ 
gues  that  to  name  it  merely  “conscience”  is  a  mistake,  as 
there  is  ample  evidence  of  a  primitive  revelation  “which  God 
made  to  man,  which  served  its  purpose,  and  which  God  has 
not  seen  fit  to  preserve  to  us.”*‘ 

Arthur  Isbell  (1913-  ),  a  graduate  of  the  Dallas  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  wrote  his  master’s  thesis  on  the  subject, 
“Total  Depravity  as  Manifested  in  the  Dispensations.”  He 
follows  the  regular  seven-fold  division  of  dispensations,  and 
the  nature  of  the  material  can  be  seen  by  looking  at  the 
chapter  headings  on  each  dispensation: 

I —  The  Origin  of  the  Total  Depravity  of  Humanity 

II —  The  Human  Conscience  Reveals  Human  Depravity 

III —  Depravity  as  seen  under  Human  Government 

IV —  Depravity  Untouched  by  the  Promise  of  God 

V — God’s  Standard  for  Israel  Unkept  by  a  Depraved 
People 

VI — God’s  Grace  for  All  Humanity  Which  Is  Still  De¬ 
praved 

**H.  A.  Ironside,  The  Lamp,  of  Prophecy,  or  Signs  of  the  Times,  Grand 

Rapids,  4th  ed.,  1940,  pp.  34-53. 

••David  L.  Cooper,  The  World's  Greatest  Library  Graphically  Illustrated, 

Los  Angeles,  1942,  p.  32. 
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VII — The  Righteous  World  Government  Over  a  Depraved 
Humanity.** 


MINOR  WORKS 

In  a  bibliography  one  likes  to  be  as  nearly  complete  as 
possible  when  dealing  with  a  limited  subject.  There  are  a 
considerable  number  of  writers  who  have  published  books  or 
booklets  on  the  subject,  or  who  have  included  chapters  on  it 
in  other  works,  but  who  have  made  no  substantial  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  subject.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  Scofield 
Reference  Bible,  especially  has  this  been  true.  There  is  some 
value  in  knowing  the  names  of  these  men  and  their  works,  as 
the  very  fact  that  they  have  included  a  treatment  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  their  works  indicates  a  great  deal  about  their  other 
writings  and  their  doctrinal  position.  Of  course  there  must 
be  many  works  that  did  not  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
compiler  during  the  three  years  or  so  that  he  has  been  gath¬ 
ering  this  material,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  left  no 
stone  unturned.  So  to  speak,  to  discover  such.  The  following 
is  just  a  listing  of  these  minor  works,  whether  clothbound 
books  or  paper  editions,  or  merely  pamphlets,  with  a  remark 
from  time  to  time  as  to  their  particular  characteristics. 

Harry  0.  Anderson,  “Be  Filled  with  the  Spirit,”  How  Far 
Can  You  See?  and  Other  Sermons,  Los  Angeles,  1928,  pp. 
170-81.  Follows  Scofield’s  outline. 

Donald  Grey  Barnhouse  (1896-  ),  Lessons  XVIII-XX, 
Teaching  the  Word  of  Truth,  Philadelphia,  1940,  pp.  180-87. 
This  work  is  an  “Introduction  to  the  study  of  Bible  doctrines 
for  young  Christians.” 

George  Derr  Beckwith  (1884-  ),  God*s  Prophetic  Plan 
Through  the  Ages,  an  explanation  of  the  Beckwith  chart  of 
Bible  history  and  prophecy.  Grand  Rapids,  1942,  128  pp. 

Frank  M.  Boyd,  Ages  and  Dispensations  (Bible  Training 
Courses  for  Preachers  and  Sunday  School  Teachers),  Spring- 
field,  Mo.,  n.d.,  106  pp.  Correlates  with  four  ages. 

Thomas  W.  CafFey,  God*s  Dealings  with  Mankind  in  Seven 

’•Arthur  Isbell,  Total  Depravity  as  Manifested  in  the  Dispensations,  Dal¬ 
las  Theological  Seminary,  1944,  94  pp. 
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Dispensations  and  Eight  Covenants,  Oklahoma  City,  1941^ 

80  pp. 

Charles  C.  Cook,  “The  Seven  Dispensations,”  Bible  OvU 
lines  on  the  Second  Coming,  Philadelphia,  12th  ed.,  n.d., 
pp.  1-5. 

John  Lunsford  Dickens  (1853-  ),  “God’s  Plan  of  the 
Ages,”  The  Second  Coming  of  Christ  and  Last  Things,  Hous¬ 
ton,  1921,  pp.  5-10. 

Henry  Weston  Frost  (1858-  ),  “The  Dispensations,” 
Outline  Bible  Studies,  Philadelphia,  1924,  pp.  313-16.  Calls 
the  second  dispensation  “Obedience,”  otherwise  regular. 

Frank  Ely  Gaebelein  (1899-  ),  Chap.  7,  “God’s  Plan  for 
the  Ages,”  Exploring  the  Bible,  N.  Y.,  1929,  pp.  92-110.  Em¬ 
phasizes  two  phases  of  each  dispensation,  the  institution  and 
the  extent. 

Paul  Edward  Hewitt,  Chap.  I,  “The  Seven  Dispensations,” 
Coming  Events,  a  Handbook  of  Bible  Prophecy,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  1942,  pp.  5-17.  Indicates  gaps  between  some  of  the  dis¬ 
pensations. 

R.  I.  Humberd  (1893-  ),  The  Dispensations,  with  chart,' 
Martinsburg,  Pa.,  n.d.,  98  pp. 

S.  R.  Lacy,  Jr.,  Chap.  12,  “The  Security  of  God’s  People 
Through  Every  Dispensation,”  The  End  of  the  World,  West 
Point,  Va.,  n.d.,  pp.  160-76. 

Earl  Legh  Langston  (1879-  ),  rector  of  Weymouth, 
Doreset.,  Chap.  II  and  III,  How  God  Is  Working  to  a  Plan, 
new  revised  ed.,  London,  n.d.  [1943?]. 

Herbert  Lockyer,  Chap.  Ill,  “The  Divine  Dispensations,” 
Cameos  of  Prophecy,  Grand  Rapids,  1942,  pp.  21-25. 

Adlai  Loudy  (1893-  ),  Chap.  4,  “The  Eons  and  Admin¬ 
istrations,”  God*s  Eonian  Purpose,  including  charts,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  1929,  pp.  65-85.  Similar  to  Enoch’s  system. 

Henrietta  C.  Meers,  God’s  Plan  of  the  Ages,  with  chart, 
Hollywood,  1936,  48  pp.  See  especially  Lessons  37  and  38, 
pp.  41-47. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Mason,  Lessons  of  the  Ages  for  this  Age,  with 
chart,  Toronto,  n.d.,  80  pp. 
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M.  C.  Mogridge,  The  Divine  Table  or  Dispensational 
Days,  Torquay,  England  [1943],  11  pp.  Lists  three  great 
dispensations:  Conscience,  Law,  Grace. 

Rev.  J.  C.  O’Hair  of  Chicago  has  a  set  of  eight  charts 
put  out  over  his  imprint.  The  largest  of  these  is  about  9  x  23 
inches,  and  outlines  the  seven  dispensations  as  commonly 
taught.  There  are  subdivisions  in  some  of  them,  however, 
though  they  are  not  subdivided  formally.  Under  Law,  for 
instance,  is  shown  four  phases  of  the  period:  Camp,  Com¬ 
monwealth,  Crown  and  Captivity.  The  Dispensation  of 
Grace,  the  present  age,  is  shown  in  three  phases,  the  head¬ 
ings  of  which  have  been  routed  off  the  plate.  Chart  No.  Five 
outlines  in  detail  the  dispensations  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  do  not  correlate  with  the  first  chart.  Chart 
No.  Eight,  which  is  not  a  chart  of  dispensations,  shows  a 
Dispensation  of  the  Mystery,  covering  the  period  from  about 
63  A.  D.  to  the  Tribulation. 

George  Palmer  Pardington  (1866-  ),  of  the  Christian  and 
Missionary  Alliance,  Chap.  IX,  '"Eschatology.  Topic  One: 
The  Dispensations,”  Outline  Studies  in  Christian  Doctrine, 
N.Y.,  1916,  p.  353.  List  only. 

Samuel  Ridout,  Chap.  VIII,  “Dispensational  Study,”  How 
to  Study  the  Bible,  N.Y.,  n.d.,  pp.  81-106.  Good  background 
material.  See  also  his  Lecture  I,  “The  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Dispensations,”  The  Person  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
N.Y.,  n.d.,  pp.  7-30. 

Ike  T.  Sidebottom,  A  Bird's-Eye  View  of  the  Bible  in 
Seven  Dispensational  Lessons,  Fort  Worth,  n.d.,  68  pp.  He 
also  has  a  booklet.  Through  the  Bible  Dispensalionally,  Fort 
Worth,  n.d.,  70  pp. 

Louis  Thompson  Talbot  (1889-  ),  Pastor  of  the  Church 
of  the  Open  Door,  Los  Angeles,  God's  Plan  of  the  Ages,  a 
Comprehensive  View  of  God’s  Great  Plan  from  Eternity  to 
Eternity  illustrated  with  a  Chart,  Los  Angeles,  1936,  201  pp. 

Robert  Frank  Tranmer,  Prayer  in  the  Dispensaiions,  un¬ 
published  Th.M.  thesis,  Dallas  Theological  Seminary,  1943, 
74  pp. 
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Judge  James  H.  Woertendyke  (1869-  ),  Lectures  XI, 
XII,  “Prophecy,  a  Study  of  Periods  and  Dispensations,  of 
God's  Dealings  with  Man,”  Scientific  Bible  Truth,  XAnftfjg 
City,  Mo.,  1928,  pp.  173-206. 

CHARTS 

This  has  been  called  “the  age  of  charts”  and  so  it  is. 
Charts  have  contributed  to  the  understanding  of  the  Bible 
in  the  case  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  earnest  seekers  after 
truth.  Their  danger  is  that  they  oversimplify,  or  on  the 
other  hand  they  force  truth  into  structural  patterns  in  which 
the  result  is  sometimes  distortion  rather  than  clarification. 
In  addition  to  the  charts  mentioned  in  the  works  already 
listed,  there  are  some  that  have  been  issued  separately.  These 
are  listed  and  described  here. 

A.  E.  Booth,  Plymouth  Brother,  “A  Chart  on  the  Course 
of  Time  from  Eternity  to  Eternity,”  colored,  9x29  inches, 
N.Y.:  Loizeaux  Bros.,  6th  revised  ed.,  1938. 

Roy  L.  Brown,  Chart  19,  “The  Eternal  Program  of  God, 
a  Summary  of  the  Scope  of  Scripture  Revealing  Its  Dispen- 
sational  Division,”  Truth  on  Canvas  (26  charts),  Detroit: 
author,  1934.  Scofield  pattern. 

N.  H.  Dinnick,  “God's  Dealing  with  Man  as  Revealed  in 
the  Holy  Bible,”  6x17  inches,  Gravenhurst,  Ont.:  author, 
n.d.,  26c. 

G.  A.  Griswood,  “God's  Plan  of  the  Ages,”  91/4x27  inches, 
n.d.  No  information  as  to  publisher. 

L.  H.  Jamison,  “Comprehensive  Bible  Chart,”  7  colors, 
19  X  34  inches,  60c.  No  additional  information  available. 

Perry  McDowell  Johnson,  “The  Eternal  Purpose,”  6V2X 
16^  inches,  Dallas:  author,  1942,  10c. 

John  D.  Knox,  “Chart  with  Explanatory  Notes,”  6x26 
inches,  Lakewood,  Ohio:  author,  1937. 

Leo  Polman,  designer,  “God's  Dealings  with  Man  in  the 
Plan  of  the  Ages,”  11x36  inches,  plain  or  in  colors,  with 
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booklet,  Los  Angeles:  American  Prophetic  League,  n.d.,  25 
and  50  cents  respectively;  booklet,  20c. 

C.  E.  Putnam,  “A  Dispensational  Chart,”  3  colors,  10x21 
inches,  Chicago:  Bible  Institute  Colportage  Association  (now 
Moody  Press),  1918,  25c. 

Harlin  J.  Roper,  pastor  of  Scofield  Memorial  Church, 
Dallas,  “Dispensations,”  31/4  x  10  inches,  Dallas:  Scofield 
Memorial  Church,  10c. 

There  is  a  chart  included  with  a  little  brochure  of  Dr. 
C.  I.  Scofield’s,  which  is  presumably  his,  but  his  name  does 
not  appear  on  the  chart.  It  is  attached  to  the  article  which 
explains  the  dispensations,  however.  This  was  issued  as  No. 
246  of  the  “Royal  Dainties”  series,  published  by  the  Asher 
Pub.  Co.,  affiliated  with  the  Union  Gospel  Mission,  235  E. 
7th  St.,  St  Paul,  Minn.  There  is  no  date  attached  to  the 
work. 

PERIODICAL  ARTICLES 

The  following  articles  in  various  periodicals  have  suffi¬ 
cient  bearing  on  the  various  phases  of  the  subject  to  war¬ 
rant  their  inclusion  here.  Not  all  of  them  deal  with  the  in¬ 
dividual  dispensations,  but  many  of  them  do. 

Oswald  Thompson  Allis  (1880-  ),  “Modern  Dispensation¬ 
alism  and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the  Scripture” ;  “Mod¬ 
ern  Dispensationalism  and  the  Law  of  God” ;  The  Evangelical 
Quarterly,  VIII:22-35,  272-90,  1936. 

R.  Campbell  of  Toronto,  “Premillennialism  and  Dispen¬ 
sationalism,”  Calvin  Forum,  11:206-208,  1937. 

James  E.  Bear,  “Dispensationalism  and  the  Covenant  of 
Grace,”  Union  Seminary  Review,  XLIX  :285-307,  1938. 

F.  L.  Chapel,  “The  Relation  of  the  New  Testament  Church 
to  the  Preceding  Dispensations,”  Baptist  Review,  1:525-535, 
1879. 

“Dispensationalism,”  an  editorial,  Christian  Beacon,  VIII : 
4,  8,  July  22,  1943. 
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“Dispensationalism  and  the  Scofield  Reference  Bible,” 
Notes  on  Open  Letters,  Sunday  School  TimeSt  LXXIX:130, 
132,  133,  Feb.  20,  1937. 

“The  Dispensations,”  Quarterly  Journal  of  Prophecy,  Lon¬ 
don,  XVIII  :160-172,  1866. 

W.  G.  Foster,  Jr.,  “Scriptural  Dispensationalism,”  South¬ 
ern  Presbyterian  Journal,  11:12-15,  May,  1943. 

A.  R.  Gesswein,  “Dispensationalism,”  The  Alliance  Weekly, 
Mar.  1,  1941,  p.  135. 

“God’s  Dispensational  Dealings  with  Man,”  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Prophecy,  London,  XX:22-35,  1868. 

Arno  Clemens  Gaebelein  (1861-1945),  “The  Present  and 
Future  Dispensations,”  Serving  and  Waiting,  XIX:299,  300, 
Jan.,  1930.  Speaks  of  the  “Age  of  Preparation,”  from  the 
fall  to  Pentecost;  the  “Age  of  Participation,”  from  Pentecost 
to  the  Rapture;  and  the  “Age  of  Consummation,”  from  the 
Rapture  to  the  end  of  the  Millennium. 

Jacob  T.  Hoogstra,  “Dispensationalism  and  the  Cross”  in 
“What  Is  Eschatology?”,  Calvin  Forum,  11:227-230,  May, 
1937. 

W.  S.  Hottel,  “Prophetic  and  Dispensational  Studies,” 
Grace  and  Truth,  XXI,  1943  and  following,  a  series. 

H.  E.  Irwin,  “The  Time  Element  in  Dispensational  Teach¬ 
ing,”  Serving  and  Waiting,  XIX  :338,  339,  Feb.,  1930. 

Grant  Stroh,  “The  Seven  Dispensations  Revealed  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,”  Moody  Monthly,  XXIX  :579,  580,  Aug.,  1929. 

CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS 

As  a  bibliographer,  one  is  not  supposed  to  take  a  doctrinal 
position.  The  purpose  of  this  bibliography  has  been  to  lo¬ 
cate  and  list  the  literature  on  the  subject,  where  three  or 
more  dispensations  are  seen  as  divisions  of  God’s  redemptive 
program  with  regard  to  the  relationships  between  man  and 
God  in  what  we  call  time.  It  falls  to  others,  then,  to  use  this 
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literature.  The  materials  were  collected  with  the  hope  that 
a  new  approach  to  the  whole  subject  of  ages  and  dispensa¬ 
tions  will  be  made.  Sufficient  has  been  indicated  from  the 
works  listed,  however,  to  enable  one  to  make  a  hasty  and  a 
fairly  accurate  survey,  it  is  believed,  of  the  history  of  the 
doctrine  of  dispensationalism.  It  becomes  evident  at  once 
that  we  have  here  a  study,  the  roots  or  foundations  of  which 
reach  far  back  into  antiquity.  Like  all  other  doctrines,  there 
is  to  be  traced  a  development  of  the  doctrine.  That  is  God’s 
way  with  His  truth  in  the  inspired  writings,  and  it  has  been 
the  way  of  the  theologian  ever  since.  Those  who  disparage 
the  doctrine  on  the  grounds  that  it  has  not  always  existed  in 
its  present  form  in  theological  thought,  forget  these  facts. 

One  of  the  evident  values  of  such  a  bibliography  is  the 
fortification  of  the  general  doctrine  by  the  vast  extent  of 
authority  from  the  standpoints  of  antiquity,  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  diversity,  approaches  to  Biblical  interpretation 
and  geographical  distribution.  Biblical  exegesis  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  criterion  in  Biblical  theology,  but  it  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  determine  doctrine  without  a  knowledge  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  doctrines.  Let  it  be  said  again  that  this  bibliography 
aims  merely  at  providing  the  tools  for  work,  not  at  doing  the 
work  that  needs  to  be  done. 


Dallas,  Texas 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  CONSCIENCE 


By  Roger  Douglass  Congdon,  Th.M. 


(Concluded  from  the  Octoher-Decemher  Number,  191,5) 


DOCTRINAL  STUDY 

We  have  already  looked  in  general  at  the  whole  gamut  of 
opinion  and  definition  of  conscience  from  most  ancient  to 
modern  times.  The  best  word  to  describe  the  whole  would 
be  confusion.  Indeed,  apart  from  the  established,  inspired 
Word  of  God  what  could  there  be  but  confusion?  And  cer¬ 
tainly  Satan  can  be  expected  to  have  done  his  best  to  create 
a  veritable  Babel,  for  it  is  the  voice  of  conscience  which, 
when  undehled  and  heeded,  drives  a  man  to  God’s  grace. 

Our  study  of  the  doctrine  of  conscience  in  the  Scripture 
showed  (1)  that  this  may  be  termed  one  of  the  “hidden  doc¬ 
trines”  of  the  Bible.  There  is  no  array  of  clear,  enlightening 
passages  which  reveal  to  the  casual  reader  the  intricacies  of . 
the  subject.  (2)  Even  though  the  idea  of  conscience  is  not 
clear,  yet  the  Bible  does  not  present  a  picture  of  confusion 
on  the  subject.  On  the  contrary,  the  various  passages  in¬ 
volved  serve  to  shed  light  one  upon  the  other,  revealing  an 
orderly  system  of  truth.  Wherever  Bible  students,  language 
scholars  or  archaeologists  have  given  some  help  in  our 
search  for  the  true,  original  meaning  of  the  Bible,  their 
contribution  is  very  valuable.  Apart  from  this,  the  wisdom 
of  man  may  either  agree  or  disagree  with  the  Scripture  but 
it  never  adds  any  contributions  to  that  which  is  revealed 
there.  In  fact,  to  introduce  such  material  into  Biblical  exe¬ 
gesis  would  be  extremely  dangerous,  simply  because  man’s 
thoughts  are  fallible. 
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1.  Definition. 

How  do  some  of  the  common  modern  definitions  of  con¬ 
science  stand  up  in  the  light  of  the  Scriptures?  We  will  ex¬ 
amine  some  of  those  given  in  an  earlier  section.  ^‘Conscience 
is  the  sense  or  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong.”  This  is  a 
popular  definition  with  the  unbeliever  because  it  omits  the 
standard  of  right  and  wrong.  It  leaves  the  individual  to  jus¬ 
tify  himself  by  his  own  standards.  It  makes  conscience  a 
“knowing  with”  nothing  definite,  so  that  this  is  the  “defiled 
conscience”  of  the  world.  Satan  has  championed  the  gospel 
of  subjective  faith  throughout  the  world — a  close  counter¬ 
feit  of  the  true  gospel  of  faith,  blinding  minds  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  our  object  of  faith.  The  result  is  a  nebulous 
faith  without  foundation,  comfort,  and  value.  And  conscience 
without  the  true  criterion  becomes  nothing  but  a  vehicle  in 
the  hands  of  men  to  use  or  abuse  at  will. 

“Conscience  is  regard  for  ordinary  fairness  or  justice.” 
Here  again  we  miss  the  sure  foundation  which  God's  Word 
gives  for  the  doctrine.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  this  defini¬ 
tion  does  illustrate  the  working  of  conscience  in  the  ordinary 
man,  and  that  simply  because  he  refuses  to  recognize  the  law 
of  God.  Nevertheless  God's  law  is  present  within  whether 
recognized  or  not,  and  when  conscience  is  facing  away  from 
this  law  it  is  a  defiled  thing.  It  is  like  faith  exerted  toward 
Buddha,  Mohammed,  Joseph  Smith,  Mary  Baker  Eddy  or 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  That  would  not  be  sav¬ 
ing  faith  but  delusion,  even  though  very  earnest  and  sincere 
as  such.  “Conscience  is  the  voice  of  God  in  us.”  This  is  a 
popular  saying  without  Biblical  foundation.  It  cannot  be 
true  if  Scripture  is  true,  for  there  the  conscience  is  never 
described  as  being  God's.  It  has,  in  almost  every  occurrence 
of  the  word,  a  personal  possessive  pronoun  indicating  that  it 
is  definitely  the  property  of  man.  To  say  that  conscience  is 
the  voice  of  God  is  just  as  correct  as  to  say  that  man's  spirit 
is  God's  because  He  made  him.  Finally,  if  conscience  were 
the  divine  voice  within,  God  would  be  accounted  fallible,  for 
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certainly  almost  every  man’s  conscience  works  differently 
from  every  other’s  (and  the  Scripture  has  said  that  a  con. 
science  may  be  seared  or  dehled). 

Next,  if  we  examine  the  older  definitions  of  conscience, 
how  will  they  compare  with  the  Biblical  description?  The 
ancient  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman 
ideas  of  the  inner  voice  were  all  based  on  human  laws  to 
some  degree.  Naturally  a  problem  arose  when  conscience 
justifiably  disagreed  with  the  human  law,  for  the  conscience 
is  and  always  has  been  concerned  primarily  with  God’s  law. 
Even  unregenerate  man  has  a  true  conscience  as  long  as  it 
is  moved  along  the  lines  of  God’s  will.  Because  of  this  con- 
diet  inside  man  Greek  philosophers  finally  attempted  a  sys* 
tematic  study  of  conscience,  relating  it  betimes  to  the  law 
of  common  good  and  to  the  law  of  personal  benefit.  But  it 
was  not  until  Paul  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God  gave  us  the 
final  revelation  on  the  subject,  that  the  correct  and  ultimate 
truth  of  its  relationship  to  God’s  law  was  established.  It  is 
true  enough  that  some  of  the  ancients,  especially  the  Greeks, 
did  relate  conscience  to  their  gods,  yet  many  of  their  gods 
were  more  vile  than  the  vilest  men  and  conscience  with  re¬ 
gard  to  them  was  merely  a  case  of  scrupulosity  about  for¬ 
malities  such  as  sometimes  afflicts  Romanists  today.  Leh¬ 
mann  has  a  good  discussion  of  this,  an  abnormal  kind  of 
conscience.  He  says  in  part:  “The  stress  of  mechanical  rou¬ 
tine,  innumerable  petty  restrictions,  countless  repetitions  of 
prayers  and  formulas,  often  unbalances  the  mind  and  brings 
on  a  species  of  religious  madness  called  ‘scrupulosity.*  ”” 

The  French  theory  that  conscience  is  “the  verdict  of  our 
natural  reason  and  judgment  touching  the  moral  quality  of 
any  act’’  certainly  has  no  place  beside  the  Scriptural  state¬ 
ments.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  conscience  works  through 
the  brain,  but  still  it  does  not  thereby  base  its  conclusions 
on  natural  reason.  In  fact,  reason  may  lead  to  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  judgment  rendered  by  conscience.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  natural  man  applauds  a  definition  like  this  and  goes 
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^ead  to  apply  it  practically  to  his  life,  with  the  result  that 
he  can  justify  himself  in  many  things  wherein  God’s  law 
would  condemn.  He  will  be  afflicted  then  with  the  “defiled” 
conscience  mentioned  by  the  Bible.  The  world  has  never 
seen  the  full  ultimate  that  would  result  if  a  people  lived  ac¬ 
cording  to  such  a  conscience,  though  Graves  vividly  de¬ 
scribes  something  which  may  approximate  the  extreme:  “The 
apostles  of  this  theory  taught  that  every  proposition,  whether 
appertaining  to  religion,  morals  or  politics,  should  be  indorsed 
by  human  reason.  Consequently,  every  system  and  policy, 
every  relation  of  life  and  distinction  in  human  society,  every 
theory  of  government,  and  even  the  teachings  of  the  Bible 
and  the  acts  of  the  All-wise  God  were  arrested  and  hailed 
before  the  tribunal  of  human  Reason,  and  acquitted  or  con¬ 
demned,  according  to  its,  in  their  estimation,  infallible  deci¬ 
sions!  .  .  .  Following  the  dictates  of  their  consciences,  they 
murdered  the  king  and  subverted  the  throne,  annulled  the 
constitution  and  abolished  the  laws.  They  consigned  the  titled 
and  the  rich  to  the  executioner  and  the  block,  and  confis¬ 
cated  their  property  for  no  crime,  except  that  they  pos¬ 
sessed  titles  and  wealth  by  hereditary  right,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  land.  They  sent  to  the  guillotine  or  the  dungeon 
all  sexes  who  presumed  to  differ  from  them  in  opinion. 
Conscience,  the  voice  of  the  understanding  and  reason,  un¬ 
guided  by  statute,  human  or  divine,  became  the  ’higher  law* 
of  France,  and  France  became  a  hell.”*‘ 

The  evolutionary  theories  of  conscience  are  of  quite  a 
different  color  from  any  which  have  been  discussed.  Since 
they  have  nothing  in  common  with  Scripture,  however,  we 
leave  the  refutation  of  them  without  adding  to  the  criti¬ 
cisms  given  earlier.  So  now  the  question  arises.  How  do  the 
definitions  of  Bible  scholars  and  Christian  philosophers  agree 
with  the  facts  revealed  by  the  Word  of  God?  During  the 
early  centuries  of  the  church  we  will  find  very  little  ma¬ 
terial  on  conscience  from  either  theologians  or  preachers. 
And  that  which  is  discovered  seems  to  be  the  expression  of 
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personal  opinion  rather  than  the  exposition  of  Scripture. 
The  idea  of  Chrysostom  that  conscience  is  a  means  of  know¬ 
ing  God  as  the  universe  is  too,  is  surely  no  pagan  idea.  It 
runs  contrary  to  heathenism.  But  then  it  also  does  not  rep¬ 
resent  a  view  clearly  presented  in  the  Bible.  Perhaps  he  had 
Galatians  3 :24-25  in  mind,  where  the  law  is  called  a  tutor  to 
bring  us  to  Christ.  It  seems  quite  evident  that  this  action 
of  the  law  is  applied  to  the  individual  through  conscience, 
that  being  truly  his  point  of  contact  with  the  divine  law. 
Chrysostom  may  also  have  had  Romans  2:15  before  him,  a 
verse  which,  as  we  have  seen,  appears  to  teach  what  Gala¬ 
tians  3 :24-25  does  likewise.  So  Chrysostom  did  present  con¬ 
science  in  a  Christian  light.  The  main  difficulty  lies  in  his 
apparently  disproportionate  emphasis  on  one  phase  of  the 
work  of  conscience,  with  the  result  that,  strictly  speaking, 
he  is  inaccurate.  The  conscience  in  itself  is  never  a  means  of 
knowledge  of  God.  Its  ability  to  lead  a  soul  to  God  lies 
wholly  in  the  object  of  the  particular  “knowing  with”  or  co¬ 
knowledge.  Only  so  long  as  it  acts  in  accord  with  the  will  of 
God  is  it  instrumental  in  leading  a  person  to  Him.  And  even 
then  Scripture  gives  the  credit  to  the  law  of  God  rather 
than  conscience. 

Augustine  is  not  clear  in  his  use  of  the  doctrine.  In  one 
place  he  makes  it  almost  equal  to  the  universal  inclination 
toward  religion,  while  in  another  place  he  speaks  of  con¬ 
science  merely  as  consciousness.  The  first  idea  is  foreign  to 
Scripture;  the  second,  however,  is  indeed  part  of  the  work 
of  conscience,  yet  not  its  peculiar  and  specialized  function. 
Alexander  of  Hales  harnessed  conscience  with  the  “practical 
intellect,”  just  as  the  world  does.  Of  course,  this  view  is 
opposed  to  the  Bible.  We  have  already  noticed  how  such  an 
opinion  resulted  in  the  contorted  principles  of  Jesuitism.  The 
Middle  Ages  and  Reformation  saw  the  blossoming  of  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  Scriptures.  Consequently  both  Luther  and 
Calvin  seem  to  have  spoken  of  conscience  wholly  in  the  light 
of  the  Biblical  revelation.  The  questionable  statement  by 
Calvin,  “.  .  .  not  suffering  man  to  suppress  what  he  knows  in 
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himself,””  needs  to  be  taken  in  the  light  of  the  whole  con¬ 
text,  from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  the  Reformer  is  pow¬ 
erfully  insistent  that  the  true  conscience  “refers  to  God 
only.”” 

Concerning  the  theories  of  more  recent  theologians  we 
can  say,  in  general,  that  they  are  more  careful  to  be  exact 
and  Scriptural  than  many  of  their  predecessors.  Erroneous 
statements,  however,  are  found  from  time  to  time.  '  A.  A. 
Hodge,  for  example,  says  that  conscience  is  “a  law  to  itself, 
the  original  law  written  on  the  heart.”**  It  is  obvious  that 
if  this  were  true,  conscience  would  be  as  infallible  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  popular  saying:  “Let  your  conscience  be  your 
guide.”  Hodge’s  mistaken  notion  seems  to  spring  from  in¬ 
correct  exegesis  of  Romans  2:15.  Miley  not  only  gives  con¬ 
science  the  undisputed  “right  to  rule  our  lives,””  but  he  goes 
far  afield  into  the  realm  of  secular  philosophy.  His  is  not 
a  Scriptural  study  of  the  subject  at  all.  Foster  has  a  good 
discussion,  but  maintains  that  conscience  is  “something 
which  he  [man]  did  not  lose  in  the  fall.”'*  Furthermore,  he 
would  make  the  conscience  nothing  more  than  consciousness. 
Van  Oosterzee  also  seems  to  go  too  far  in  this  direction,  al¬ 
though  his  interpretation  is  quite  true  to  Scripture  otherwise. 
O’Rafferty  discusses  conscience  only  as  it  relates  to  the 
Romish  custom  of  confession  and  repentance.  Strong  says 
that  “conscience  is  a  knowing  of  self  in  connection  with  a 
moral  standard,  or  law,”  only  to  add  that  he  identifies  this 
standard  with  “man’s  consciousness  of  his  own  moral  rela¬ 
tions.”*’  'These,  to  be  sure,  would  leave  the  doctrine  in  a  dis¬ 
mal  state,  and  failure  together  with  resultant  confusion  could 
not  but  come.  Still,  the  same  writer  has  a  rectifying  state¬ 
ment  to  make  later  on,  entitled  “conscience  in  its  relation  to 


**John,  Calvin,  Institutes,  II,  444. 
p.  445. 
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God  as  law-giver.””  Some  of  the  Scriptural  discussions  of 
the  doctrine  are  to  be  found  in  Shedd,  Martensen,  Jacobs, 
Davy,  etc. 


2.  The  Acquisition  and  Development  of  Conscience 
Is  the  conscience  acquired  or  inherited?  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  support  from  the  Bible  or  experience  for  the  view 
that  it  is  something  acquired.  Some  may  exhibit  very  little 
conscience,  but  who  is  destitute  of  the  faculty  altogether? 
Some  of  the  most  confirmed  criminals  have  confessed  to 
breaking  the  law  twenty  years  in  the  past.  Though  no  one 
might  have  credited  them  with  having  a  conscience,  in  due 
time  they  broke  down  and  let  conscience  have  its  way  with 
them.  We  can  only  conclude  that  the  faculty  is  inherited. 
In  the  natural  man,  of  a  surety,  it  is  not  dominant,  for  the 
sin  nature  prevails  and  perverts  it.  Education  may  color  it; 
exercise  will  strengthen  it.  To  disobey  its  voice  dulls  the 
power  it  has,  and  to  ignore  it  constantly  will  result  in  a  cal¬ 
loused  conscience.  But  the  voice  is  still  there  and  still  ca¬ 
pable  of  speaking.  It  seems  probable  that  if  a  man  were 
absolutely  destitute  of  conscience  he  could  not  be  saved, 
because  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  realize  his  need 
of  a  Savior  otherwise.  As  long  as  the  gospel  is  addressed  to 
all  men,  then,  and  all  are  savable,  it  would  appear  a  logical 
conclusion  to  say  that  all  have  workable  consciences. 


Yet  it  takes  just  a  glance  at  Scripture  to  see  that  the 
Bible  recognizes  the  fallibility  of  conscience.  The  conscience 
of  a  Christian  himself  may  be  evil  (Heb.  10:22),  weak  and 
ignorant  (1  Cor.  8:7,  10,  12),  or  strong  (1  Cor.  10:25-27) 
and  pure  (1  Tim.  3:9).  Similarly  the  conscience  of  the  un¬ 
saved  may  be  convicting  (John  8:9)  or  seared  (1  Tim.  4:2), 
witnessing  (Rom.  2:15)  or  defiled  (Titus  1:15).  According 
to  2  Corinthians  4 :2  all  mankind  has  a  conscience. 


3.  Scope  of  the  Doctrine 

In  classifying  our  Biblical  knowledge  of  conscience  we 
will  find  two  divisions  and  two  subdivisions  for  each  major 
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section  of  the  truth,  the  subdivisions  being  of  like  nature  in 
each  case.  They  are  these:  (1)  the  conscience  of  the  saved, 
T  considered  positively  and  negatively;  (2)  the  conscience  of 
the  unsaved,  considered  positively  and  negatively.  Using  this 
outline  we  shall  make  a  detailed  classification  of  Scripture 
references.  2  Corinthians  4:2  may  be  used  as  a  general 
introduction  because  it  teaches  that  every  man  has  a  con¬ 
science  whether  he  is  saved  or  not.  Many  of  the  designa¬ 
tions  chosen  to  identify  different  types  of  conscience  in  the 
outline  are  taken  directly  from  the  Bible.  Where  such  names 
were  not  found  in  the  Word,  terms  were  found  which  seemed 
to  fit  well. 


a.  The  Conscience  of  the  Saved 

The  conscience  of  the  believer  differs  primarily  from  that 
of  the  unbeliever  in  two  ways:  (a)  it  takes  precedence  over 
the  sin  nature,  (b)  its  object  is  not  to  please  self  but  to 
please  God.  From  the  positive  side,  then,  eight  details  will 
be  learned  from  Scripture  about  this  kind  of  conscience:  (1) 
It  is  a  Godward  type  (1  Pet.  2:19) — a  conscience  in  which 
self  is  not  considered,  for  God’s  will  wholly  controls.  This  is 
the  victorious  conscience  of  those  who  take  no  thought  for 
their  lives,  how  they  appear  to  men;  rather  they  suffer  and 
even  die  willingly,  “wrongfully,”  because  they  have  chosen 
to  please  God.  Compare  1  Chronicles  28 :9.  (2)  It  is  a  good 
conscience  (Acts  23:1;  1  Tim.  1:5,  19;  1  Pet.  3:16,  21). 
This  means  an  intrinsically  good  conscience  and  not  one  con¬ 
cerned  simply  with  an  outward  appearance  of  goodness, 
hence  an  inward  satisfaction  in  having  nothing  between  God 
and  self.  (3)  It  is  a  pure  conscience  (1  Tim.  3:9;  2  Tim. 
1:3),  one  without  guile  before  God  as  well  as  blameless  in 
the  sight  of  man.  (4)  It  is  a  good  conscience  (Heb.  13:18), 
which  speaks  of  that  which  is  outwardly  good  and  useful. 
This  is  the  manifestly  practical  aspect  of  a  pure  conscience. 
The  practical  element  may  arise  out  of  the  fact  that  this 
sort  of  conscience  can  expect  an  answer  to  prayer  without 
doubting.  (5)  It  is  an  uncondemning  conscience,  one  void 
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of  offence  (Acts  24:16,  1  John  3:21).  This  goal  seems  to 
have  been  the  minimum  desired  by  Paul  and  John.  It  is  not 
a  praising  conscience,  yet  at  least  it  does  not  condemn.  Like 
the  good  (halos)  conscience  it  gives  confidence  before  God  in 
prayer.  See  Job  27:6  also.  (6)  It  is  a  witnessing  conscience 
(Rom.  9:1;  2  Cor.  1:12;  5:11).  In  this,  another  aspect  of 
the  work  of  conscience,  Paul  calls  upon  this  faculty  as  a 
witness  to  the  validity  of  his  statements  and  actions,  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  they  were  done  in  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  He  also  appeals  to  the  conscience  of  his  listen¬ 
ers  as  further  witness  to  his  sincerity.  That  which  is  per¬ 
fectly  open  and  manifest  to  God  needs  to  be  vindicated  before 
man  through  conscience.  See  Joshua  14:7  on  this.  (7)  It  is 
a  dvil  conscience  (Rom.  13:5)  or  one  directed  toward  gov¬ 
ernment  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  run  counter  to  God,  that 
which  calls  the  Christian  citizen  to  a  blameless  life.  In  this 
side  to  conscience  the  old  Greek  goal  is  fulfilled.  (8)  It  is  a 
strong  conscience  or  the  informed,  developed  conscience  (1 
Cor.  10:25,  27)  over  against  the  weak  faculty  described  in  1 
Corinthians  8.  This  signifies  the  conscience  free  from  the 
law,  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  superstition  and  unbiblical  tra¬ 
dition.  It  is  the  disposition  of  the  man  who  lives  freely  and 
fully  in  the  benefits  of  grace  to  the  glory  of  God. 

From  the  negative  angle  the  Scripture  details  several 
more  points  about  a  believer’s  conscience.  (1)  It  may  be  a 
weak  thing  (1  Cor.  8:7,  10,  12)  or  the  ignorant  conscience 
as  over  against  the  strong  type.  Such  a  one  is  still  bound  in 
the  graveclothes  of  legality,  its  owner  having  “fallen  from 
grace.”  Of  course,  he  is  saved  and  safe,  though  living  in 
bondage  instead  of  grace.  (2)  It  may  be  an  unperfected 
thing  (Heb.  9:9;  10:2) — ^the  conscience  of  Jewish  worship¬ 
pers  before  Christ  came.  Their  conscience  was  not  perfectly 
cleansed  from  the  sense  of  sins,  proof  lying  in  the  necessity 
they  felt  to  keep  bringing  sacrifices.  (3)  It  may  be  an  un¬ 
cleansed  thing  (Heb.  9:14).  The  blood  of  bulls  and  goats 
had  power  to  sanctify  for  the  cleansing  of  the  flesh,  while 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  has  the  “much  more”  power  needed 
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for  a  purging  of  defiled  consciences,  hurt  by  sin.  (4)  It  may 
be  an  evil  thing  (Heb.  10:22).  It  seems  that  one  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  for  entering  into  the  holy  place  with  boldness  “with 
a  true  heart  and  in  fullness  of  faith”  is  to  have  one’s  heart 
“sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience.”  Heart  and  conscience 
may  be  used  synonymously  here,  to  be  sure,  heart  perhaps  a 
more  general  term,  conscience  the  more  specific.  (5)  It  may 
be  a  condemning  thing.  Although  there  is  no  occurrence  of 
the  word  suneidesis  to  which  this  terminology  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  easily,  there  are  nevertheless  many  clear  passages  for 
which  this  is  the  best  description  (1  John  3:20;  Rom.  14:22). 
It  is  the  opposite  of  the  uncondemning  conscience,  resulting  in 
loss  of  confidence  before  God,  failure  in  the  prayer  life,  and 
a  sense  of  frustration.  Compare  1  Samuel  25:31.  (6)  It  may 
be  a  repentant  thing  (Matt.  21:29;  Luke  15:17).  This  seems 
to  be  the  best  way  to  describe  what  the  believer  does  in 
order  to  restore  his  good  conscience.  Note  Genesis  3  in  this 
connection.  (7)  It  may  be  a  smiting  or  oppressive  thing 
(Matt.  26:75;  2  Cor.  7:9-10),  that  which  reacts  with  violence. 
See  1  Samuel  24:5;  2  Samuel  24:10;  Psalm  32:3-5  here. 

b.  The  Conscience  of  the  Unsaved 

What  can  be  said  for  the  positive  viewpoint  first?  Just 
as  in  the  case  of  believers,  the  conscience  of  unbelievers  may 
be  approving  and  complimentary.  But,  surprisingly  enough, 
we  fail  to  find  any  examples  of  it  in  Scripture.  Possibly  this 
fact  will  afford  further  insight  into  the  mind  of  God.  In  His 
omniscience  He  knows  that  the  glorying  of  the  proud  is 
vanity;  still,  though  they  may  boast  of  goodness  the  Lord 
permits  no  recording  of  it  in  His  Word.  On  the  contrary, 
God  will  show  that  their  approving  conscience  is  actually 
only  a  defiled  thing.  The  only  examples  of  a  good  conscience 
with  the  unsaved,  then,  are  those  which  act  to  bring  men  to 
a  saving  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  addition  (1)  there 
is  the  pricked  conscience  (Acts  2:37),  the  word  heart  being 
used  for  the  conscience  here  no  doubt.  Whether  all  who 
heard  the  apostles  that  day  were  pricked  in  heart  we  do  not 
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know,  nor  do  we  know  whether  all  whose  hearts  were 
touched  became  Christians.  But  the  record  does  tell  that 
three  thousand  souls  were  convicted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
saved.  (2)  There  is  the  witnessing  conscience  (Rom.  2:15), 
This  type  refers  to  a  general  condition  with  the  lost,  repre¬ 
senting  a  conscience  which  is  in  the  process  of  hardening  or 
trusting.  (3)  There  is  the  uneasy  conscience  (Luke  2:35), 
too,  similar  to  the  last-named.  It  does  not  indicate  a  specific 
type,  of  course.  Though  it  may  tend  toward  the  good,  it 
seems  to  speak  more  usually  of  the  bad  conscience  and  un¬ 
repentant  heart. 

On  the  negative  side  the  unsaved  may  have  (1)  a  con¬ 
victing  conscience  (John  8:9).  The  result  of  it  may  well  be 
shame  as  in  the  example  cited,  still  without  a  turning  to 
Christ  in  repentance  or  trust.  (2)  They  may  have  a  weak 
conscience  (1  Cor.  19:28-29).  Whether  the  lost  or  saved 
are  in  view  here,  can  be  questioned.  According  to  one  ex¬ 
positor,  Paul  warns  Christians  against  giving  people  occa¬ 
sion  to  say  something  like  this  of  them:  “We  thought  him 
very  narrow,  we  thought  he  recognized  only  Christ  as  God, 
but  you  see  he  partakes  with  us  in  the  recognition  of  all  our 
gods.  He  has  so  much  more  liberty  than  we  thought.”" 
Thus  we  discover  the  same  sort  of  conscience  here  as  was 
predicated  of  the  believer.  (3)  They  may  have  a  defiled  con¬ 
science  (Titus  1:15),  i.e.,  one  dyed,  polluted,  stained,  com¬ 
parable  to  the  “blinded  mind"  of  the  unbeliever.  (4)  They 
may  have  a  seared  conscience  (1  Tim.  4:2) — ^perhaps  the  sort 
of  conscience  which  is  in  those  who  are  “energized  by  Satan” 
himself  (Eph.  2:2).  (6)  They  may  have  a  cut  conscience 
(Acts  5:33)  similar  to  the  condemning  kind  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  has  and  the  pricked  sort  whch  leads  to  salvation.  In 
this  new  kind,  however,  the  direction  is  downward  toward 
wrath  and  fury,  the  opposite  direction  from  that  followed  by 
the  others.  (6)  They  may  have  a  renvorseful  conscience 
(Matt.  27:3)  such  as  led  Judas  to  seek  escape  from  himself, 
although  it  did  not  bring  him  to  Christ  in  saving  faith. 
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Kelly  observes  in  this  connection  how  the  chief  priests  exer¬ 
cised  a  dead  conscience:  “Conscience  would  have  told  them 
that  theirs  was  the  guilt  of  bribing  Judas  to  betray  Jesus, 
but  it  had  long  been  seared  with  a  hot  iron,  and  now  was 
utterly  dead  toward  God,  as  it  shows  itself  heartlessly  cruel 
toward  Judas.”*®  (7)  They  may  have  a  revengeful  conscience 
(Gen.  4),  a  type  often  illustrated  in  the  Bible.  It  is  the 
worst  form  of  conscience,  presiding  as  it  does  over  the  actions 
of  the  most  degenerate.  It  was  the  kind  possessed  by  the 
rulers  of  Israel  who,  being  condemned  by  the  purity  of 
Christ,  became  hot  with  wrath  and  an  insane  desire  to  cru¬ 
cify  the  Holy  and  Just  One. 

4.  Summary  of  the  Doctrine 

We  have  examined  carefully  all  the  Scripture  which 
seemed  in  any  way  to  present  a  truth  about  conscience.  But 
even  after  classifying  the  evidence  in  what  appeared  the 
simplest  possible  and  most  natural  order,  many  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  raised  by  scholars,  philosophers,  and  theologians  re¬ 
main  unanswered.  The  primary  reason  that  they  remain  so 
is  because  they  are  not  answered  by  the  Word  of  God.  And 
if  any  presume  to  add  his  own  opinion  to  that,  it  profits 
nothing.  Nevertheless  let  it  be  said  that  on  some  of  the 
questions  presented  down  through  the  centuries  the  Bible 
does  cast  light,  though  perhaps  indirectly. 

a.  Ideas  Excluded 

Conscience  is  not  the  voice  of  God  speaking  to  man.  Nor 
is  it  the  mere  “bent  of  mind  received  by  the  discipline  of 
childhood.  Neither  one  of  these  extremes  is  sustained  by 
Scripture.”"  Conscience  is  not  “the  verdict  of  our  natural 
reason.”**  And  conscience  is  not  infallible,  as  Cook  errone¬ 
ously  maintains.**  The  conscience  should  not  be  classed  with 


•“William  Kelly,  Gospel  of  Matthew,  p.  498. 

•‘Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April,  1944,  p.  145. 
••J.  R.  Graves,  IVhat  Is  Consciencef,  p.  4. 

••Joseph  Cook,  Boston  Monday  Lectures:  Conscience,  p.  15. 
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the  body,  soul,  and  spirit  as  major  elements  in  personality. 
Nor  should  it  be  classed  with  the  senses — ^hearing,  seeing, 
smelling,  feeling,  tasting — ^which  are,  in  their  own  realm,  in 
a  very  real  sense  infallible.  Red  is  red  to  any  normal  eye, 
hot  is  hot  to  any  touch,  but  what  is  right  to  a  Turk  may  be 
taboo  to  a  Chinaman.  What  Saul  did  in  all  good  conscience 
was  exactly  opposite  to  what  his  conscience  permitted  after 
he  became  Paul.  Even  among  fellow  Christians,  some  may 
regard  a  day  and  others  regard  all  days  alike ;  some  may  gain 
a  defiled  conscience  by  eating  certain  foods  and  others  find 
all  food  is  good. 

""A  quiet  conscience  makes  one  so  serene ! 

Christians  have  burnt  each  other,  quite  persuaded 
That  all  the  Apostles  would  have  done  as  they  did.”'* 

So  we  conclude  that  conscience  is  not  to  be  classified  with  the 
senses. 

b.  Ideas  Included 

What,  then,  do  we  know  about  the  conscience?  It  may 
err ;  it  may  be  trained ;  it  may  be  dulled,  defiled,  seared.  But 
it  cannot  be  eradicated;  all  men  have  this  faculty.  It  is 
evident  from  the  function  and  failings  of  conscience,  on  the 
contrary,  that  this  is  a  singular  and  specialized  activity  of 
the  mind,  associating  with  itself  the  emotions,  the  will,  and, 
in  fact,  the  whole  being.  It  is  the  mind  “knowing  with” 
God’s  law;  it  is  the  human,  fallible  link  to  God’s  eternal,  in¬ 
fallible  standard  of  holiness.  And  its  degree  of  purity  or 
defilement  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  strength  of  this  relation¬ 
ship.  Christians  are  not  to  live  and  act  according  to  their 
conscience,  but  rather  according  to  the  Scripture,  i.e.,  by 
“the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  (Eph.  4:30)." 

The  words  of  John  Bascom  form  a  fitting  conclusion  to 
this  piece  of  doctrinal  research:  “Conscience  is  the  power 
which  enables  us  to  apprehend  the  holiness  of  God;  to  hold 
any  doctrine,  to  entertain  any  belief  concerning  his  charac- 

•‘Byron,  Don  Juan,  I,  63. 

"Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  Unpublished  Manuscript  (Theology  III,  Doctrine 
34). 
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ter,  decrees,  actions,  that  violates  our  sense  of  risrht,  is  as 
wrong  as  to  suppose  that  we  understand  his  methods  and 
government  when  they  present  themselves  to  us  as  unwise 
and  irrational.  Human  reason  enables  us  to  comprehend  the 
rationality  of  divine  action,  conscience  its  righteousness. 
When  his  conduct  seems  to  us  unreasonable  or  his  judgments 
unjust,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  adjustments  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  our  vision  are  imperfect,  that  we  have  not  brought 
the  intellectual  or  the  moral  telescope  to  a  perfect  focus,  and 
hence  the  obscurity  and  contradiction.  To  say  this  is  God’s 
way,  while  the  traces  of  folly  or  of  wrong  remain  in  it,  is 
to  check  inquiry  and  mar  truth;  is  to  exculpate  God  by  the 
plea  of  omnipotence;  is  to  suppose  it  among  the  immunities 
of  Deity  to  be  permitted  to  do  less  well  than  man;  is  to 
sanctify  tyranny  by  its  grandeur  and  power,  or  to  atone  for 
the  laxity  of  justice  by  the  generous  prodigality  of  grace. 
Conscience  is  the  only  glass  in  which  God’s  moral  character 
and  government  can  be  mirrored;  and  in  proportion  as  this 
is  brought  to  a  perfect  surface  and  complete  reflection  will 
all  his  ways  be  found  fit  and  proportionate.  Divine  wisdom 
and  law  will  reveal  themselves  in  the  soul  according  as  it 
holds  to  the  heavens  a  pure  and  unsullied  conscience.”'* 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 


"“Conscience,  Its  Relations  and  Office,”  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  January,  1867, 
pp.  165-66. 
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AMONG  THE  QUECHUA  INDIANS 

By  John  Ritchie 


Editor's  Note:  The  following  article  has  just  been  printed 
as  an  illustrated  pamphlet,  copies  of  which  may  be  secured 
(also  any  other  publications  concerning  the  work  of  the 
Peruvian  Evangelical  Church)  from  Rev.  Charles  W.  Ander¬ 
son,  D.D.,  Box  3496,  Highland  Park  Post  Office,  Tyler  and 
Woodward,  Detroit  3,  Michigan.  The  author’s  duties  as  agent 
of  the  American  Bible  Society  require  him  to  travel  and  limit 
the  time  he  can  give  to  the  affairs  of  this  unique  mission  with 
which  his  life  has  so  long  been  associated.  Since  the  Peruvian 
Evangelical  Church  has  no  organization  or  office  staff  which 
can  attend  to  correspondence  in  English,  then,  friends  in  the 
United  States  are  giving  spare-time  help  to  circulate  informa¬ 
tion  and  assist  the  cause  as  it  may  be  possible  for  them.  C!or- 
respondence  nevertheless  may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Ritchie  per¬ 
sonally  at  Apartado  448,  Lima,  Peru,  and  an  effort  will  be 
made  by  the  several  cooperating  missionaries  to  answer  letters 
requiring  a  personal  reply.  Remittances  may  be  sent  direct  to 
Peru  by  personal  check  payable  at  any  bank  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada,  or  by  cashier’s  check  payable  either  by  the 
issuing  bank  or  by  the  New  York  paying  agent  (the  last 
method  is  preferred). 

The  people  and  their  land 

The  Andean  Indians  who  speak  the  Quechua  language 
constitute  by  far  the  largest  aboriginal  community  in  the 
Americas.  They  live  in  the  highlands  of  the  Andes  in  Ecua¬ 
dor,  Peru  and  Bolivia,  mostly  between  the  altitudes  of  8,000 
and  15,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Many  of  their  principal 
market  towns  in  Peru  and  Bolivia  are  above  10,000  feet 
Their  numbers  in  Ecuador  can  only  be  guessed;  the  figure 
given  is  1,500,000.  (As  the  Quechua  Indian  in  Ecuador  is 
exempt  from  military  service,  the  annual  conscription  does 
not  provide  any  data  for  a  calculation  of  the  percentage  in 
relation  to  the  total  population).  Thanks  to  a  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  census  taken  in  1940  it  is  known  that  there  are  over 
3,000,000  Indians  in  Peru  besides  as  many  more  near-Indian 
mestizos.  In  Bolivia  there  is  no  such  exact  data  available, 
and  the  total  Indian  population  is  estimated  at  about  1,750, 
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000.  On  this  basis  there  would  be  about  1,000,000  Quechua- 
speaking  Indians  in  Bolivia,  besides  some  600,000  Aymaras. 

These  highland  Indians  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
nomadic  lowland  tribes  of  the  Amazon  jungle,  nor  are  they 
huntsmen  like  the  North  American  Indians.  They  are  essen¬ 
tially  an  agricultural  people,  bound  to  the  soil  by  all  their 
mode  of  being,  and  therefore  peaceable,  law-abiding  and  in¬ 
dustrious.  Centuries  of  oppression  have  made  them  out¬ 
wardly  docile.  Some  live  on  the  estates  of  the  larger  land- 
owners,  many  live  in  villages  on  their  communal  lands,  but 
a  great  many  live  in  scattered  hamlets  and  solitary  homes 
along  the  hillsides  and  on  the  high  plateaus  or  punas. 

There  is  very  little  level  land  in  the  Andean  mountains, 
which  rise  abruptly  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Ama¬ 
zonian  forests.  The  passes  by  which  the  traveler  crosses 
these  sierras  are  at  heights  of  13,000  to  16,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  while  the  peaks  rise  to  heights  around  20,000  feet. 
The  rise  is  so  abrupt  that  when  traveling  by  car  or  train  one 
reaches  the  summit  in  five  to  six  hours  from  the  coast.  The 
whole  journey  from  Lima,  near  the  coast  of  Peru,  over  the 
cordillera  to  San  Ramon  in  the  jungle,  is  made  by  car  in 
twelve  to  fourteen  hours,  though  in  this  case  the  road  rises 
to  16,000  feet,  dips  into  the  valley  between  the  ranges,  and 
rises  again  to  over  14,000  feet,  before  descending  steeply  into 
the  forest.  The  rise  and  fall  is  confined  within  a  relatively 
narrow  range.  The  high  land  inhabited  by  these  Indians  is 
broken  abruptly  into  deep  narrow  valleys  and  towering  moun¬ 
tains.  Their  farming  therefore  involves  the  cultivation  of 
steep  mountainsides  as  well  as  valley  lands.  Only  a  tenacious 
and  industrious  people  could  farm  successfully  in  such  condi¬ 
tions.  Native  crops  of  potatoes,  ocas,  maize,  beans  and 
quinua,  and  also  wheat,  barley,  oats,  etc.,  introduced  from 
Europe,  are  grown  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hillsides. 

The  other  main  occupation  is  mining.  The  high  ranges 
of  the  cordillera  in  Peru  are  rich  in  high-grade  ores  of  gold, 
silver,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  vanadium  and  other  rare  minerals. 
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and  in  Bolivia  also  of  tin,  antimony  and  wolfram.  Though 
the  Indians  worked  some  of  these  metals,  they  did  not  de¬ 
velop  mining.  The  Spaniards,  however,  extracted  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals  with  Indian  labor  under  such  conditions  that 
whole  districts  were  depopulated.  In  recent  years  mining 
companies  have  developed  great  and  highly  remunerative 
enterprises  which  employ  Indian  labor  in  districts  reached 
by  the  railways.  This  development  has  brought  the  Indian 
very  much  higher  wages,  which  are  steady  and  paid  in  cash. 
It  also  has  brought  to  those  who  work  at  the  mines  better 
housing  with  sanitation  and  electric  light,  school  and  hos¬ 
pital.  Besides  mining,  the  young  men  who  grow  up  about 
the  mines  and  smelters  learn  to  be  carpenters,  mechanics, 
electricians,  railroad  men,  etc.,  while  the  farmers  in  the 
surrounding  country  have  a  large  new  cash  market  for  their 
products.  Some  of  the  companies  might  be  more  humane  in 
dealing  with  injured  workers,  but  they  have  been  a  great 
benefaction  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  regions  in  which  these 
developments  are  located,  bringing  to  them  opportunities 
and  skills  which  otherwise  they  might  not  have  known  for 
many  generations. 

Before  the  Spaniards  conquered  the  country,  the  fore¬ 
fathers  of  these  highlanders  formed  an  extensive  empire 
covering  the  Andean  cordillera  and  the  Pacific  Coast  from 
Northern  Ecuador  to  Central  Chile.  Cuzco,  the  capital  city 
of  the  Inca  rulers,  is  13V^  degrees  south  of  the  Equator,  and 
at  11,000  feet  altitude  is  surrounded  by  fertile  valleys  which 
are  watered  by  rains  from  Christmas  till  Easter,  and  during 
the  dry  season  by  the  streams  which  descend  from  the  snows 
high  up  on  the  mountains.  The  Inca  empire  was  highly  or¬ 
ganized  under  a  centralized  government  which  in  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  conquest  had  extended  its  au¬ 
thority  and  organized  its  government  over  all  the  peoples 
within  the  territory,  having  conquered  the  Chankas  of  South 
Central  Peru,  the  Chimus  in  the  North  and  the  Canaris  in 
what  is  now  Southern  Ecuador.  The  Indians  of  today,  after 
four  centuries  of  spoliation  and  exploitations,  know  little  of 
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the  greatness,  arts  and  culture  of  their  forebears.  They 
mostly  live  in  ignorance  and  poverty,  ekeing  out  a  miserable 
existence  in  cold,  damp,  dirt-floor  hovels  destitute  of  com¬ 
fort  and  sanitation,  without  variety  of  food,  without  fuel 
or  equipment  for  proper  cooking  in  the  special  conditions  of 
high  altitudes,  and  without  modem  agricultural  implements. 
They  are  naturally  suspicious  of  the  white  man,  and  have 
no  reason  to  desire  closer  association  with  him.  He  has 
brought  them  hardships  and  subjection.  At  his  hands  few  of 
them  have  ever  received  kindness,  encouragement  or  help. 

Their  religion 

With  the  Spanish  conquerors  came  the  Spanish  friars, 
many  of  them  intensely  devoted  to  their  church.  Pope  and 
King.  Some  showed  a  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians, 
and  all  were  active  in  supplanting  the  native  idolatries  and 
superstitions  which  were  replaced  by  those  of  medieval 
Spain.  In  so  far  as  christening  could  accomplish  a  change  of 
religion,  they  were  converted  to  Romanism.  But  mass  bap¬ 
tism  does  not  make  Christians  who  know  Christ  Jesus  the 
Saviour  and  follow  Him  in  faith  and  peace  and  godly  life. 
The  passing  centuries  from  the  tragic  death  of  Inca  Ata- 
hualpa  in  1633  with  the  concurrence  of  Fray  Vicente  de 
Valverde,  have  brought  to  the  Indians  little  reason  or  in¬ 
struction  to  lead  them  to  a  sincere  faith  in  the  religion  of 
the  priests.  To  them  religion  is  expressed  primarily  in  the 
annual  fiesta  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  parish,  when  the 
image  is  carried  in  procession  through  the  village  and  sev¬ 
eral  days  are  spent  in  drinking,  dancing  and  bull-fighting. 
Their  religion  is  thus  one  of  the  main  causes  of  their  extreme 
poverty  and  ignorance.  The  poverty  of  their  physical  con¬ 
dition  is  paralleled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  their  spiritual  desti¬ 
tution.  Their  religious  ideas  are  a  confusion  of  the  ancient 
animism  of  their  sun-worshipping  forefathers  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  apostasy  as  known  in  Spain.  They  may  truly  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  'having  no  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world.” 
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Missionary  work 

During  the  last  fifty  years,  evangelical  Christian  mis¬ 
sions  have  made  beginnings  here  and  there  with  efforts  to 
reach  these  Indians  with  the  Gospel.  But  the  undertaking  is 
more  than  usually  difficult.  The  Roman  church  exercises 
every  influence  of  political,  economic,  social  and  religious 
power  to  hinder  every  such  effort,  and  these  influences  have 
been  very  great.  The  deeply  ingrained  and  amply  justified 
passive  resistance  of  the  Indian  to  all  outside  influence,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  barrier  which  can  only  be  removed  by  individual 
contact  and  patient  labor.  The  Quechua  and  Aymara  lan¬ 
guages,  which  continue  to  be  spoken  by  the  majority  of 
them,  are  very  difficult  both  to  learn  and  to  speak  prop¬ 
erly,  as  they  include  sounds  which  do  not  occur  in  Euro¬ 
pean  languages,  and  their  grammatical  structure  is  very 
different  from  any  with  which  the  missioi  ary  is  familiar. 
Not  least  of  the  difficulties  is  the  country  itself.  Until  quite 
recently  there  were  few  roads  for  wheeled  vehicles,  so  that 
most  travel  was  done  on  muleback  or  on  foot,  over  rough  and 
steep  trails.  After  a  long  and  tedious  day  it  was  sometimes 
difficult  or  impossible  to  find  a  decent  shelter  from  the  cold 
night.  Then  the  great  altitudes  in  which  these  Indians  live, 
are  too  high  for  most  human  beings  not  native  to  the  con¬ 
ditions.  By  the  time  they  have  acquired  the  language,  if  not 
before,  the  altitude  breaks  the  health  of  most  of  the  workers 
who  settle  among  them. 

In  the  years  since  the  first  World  War,  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  roadmaking,  especially  in  Peru.  In  all 
three  republics  there  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  as  well  as  improvement  in  their  equipment 
and  pedagogy.  These  two  factors  in  recent  dvelopment  have 
begun  a  process  which  is  breaking  into  the  isolation  in  which 
the  Indian  has  lived.  Literacy  is  spreading,  though  slowly, 
among  them.  The  New  Testament  in  the  Cuzco  dialect  of 
the  Quechua  language  is  now  being  printed  by  the  American 
Bible  Society,  and  editions  in  other  dialects  are  in  prepara¬ 
tion. 
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Although  a  sacrificial  work  and  witness  have  been  car¬ 
ried  on  for  many  years,  and  a  little  has  been  accomplished 
in  reaching  the  Indians  of  Ecuador  with  the  Gospel,  the 
great  mass  of  the  Quechuas  in  the  equatorial  republic  await 
some  more  effective  approach  than  anything  to  date.  Sev¬ 
eral  missions  are  at  work  among  them  in  Bolivia,  with 
greater  success.  The  following  brief  sketch  relates  to  an 
effort  begun  in  Central  Peru  and  which  has  now  spread  over 
a  great  part  of  the  Peruvian  Andes. 

The  Peruvian  Evangelical  Church 

A  young  missionary  [John  Ritchie]  arrived  in  Peru  from 
Scotland  in  1906.  He  had  been  preceded  by  a  few  other 
workers  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and 
some  small  beginnings  of  evangelization  had  been  made  in 
five  of  the  more  important  cities.  But  some  of  the  efforts 
had  not  been  sustained,  none  of  the  missions  was  adequately 
supported,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  prohibited 
any  public  act  of  worship  other  than  Roman  Catholic.  He 
was  led  to  issue  a  monthly  periodical  in  Spanish  setting 
forth  the  Gospel  message.  As  a  result  of  the  circulation  of 
this  paper,  he  soon  began  to  receive  invitations  to  visit 
persons  in  the  mountains  who  were  awakened  to  an  interest 
in  the  Gospel.  Some  traveled  long  distances  to  meet  the 
editor  in  their  quest  for  spiritual  help.  Requests  for  other 
literature  multiplied,  and  an  evangelical  bookstore  was  es¬ 
tablished  to  meet  the  need.  As  far  as  possible,  the  mission¬ 
ary  responded  to  the  invitations  to  visit  interested  persons 
in  the  mountain  villages.  Little  groups  of  enquirers  were 
taught  to  gather  regularly  in  what  might  be  described  as 
family  worship.  Men  and  women  were  changed,  finding 
new  life  in  Christ.  Superstition  was  replaced  by  faith  in 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Bandits  and  cattle  thieves 
were  converted  into  honest  Christian  farmers.  Alcoholism 
and  coca  chewing  (causing  cocainism)  were  given  up  by 
the  converts,  and  cleanliness  and  education  fostered.  The 
believers  were  ministered  to  through  the  printed  page  and 
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by  occasional  visits  from  the  missionary,  a  native  helper 
or  a  Bible  Society  colporteur.  Persecution  soon  came  upon 
them.  Some  were  denied  their  share  of  the  communal  lands 
or  of  the  irrigation  water,  some  were  denounced  to  the  au¬ 
thorities  as  agitators  who  were  stirring  up  the  Indians,  and 
were  imprisoned.  These  testings  sharpened  their  interest 
and  deepened  their  conviction.  The  converts  went  out  to  the 
other  villages  carrying  the  Good  News.  Yearly  meetings 
were  held  for  business  and  for  spiritual  edifying.  Those 
who  showed  a  changed  life  and  were  found  worthy  and  of 
good  report,  were  baptized.  A  church  organization  knit 
them  together  for  mutual  help  and  encouragement.  But  none 
of  the  churches  so  formed  had  the  services  of  either  a  resi¬ 
dent  missionary  or  a  trained  pastor.  The  Lord  raised  up 
leaders  in  every  group,  though  in  some  cases-  they  were 
rustic  Indians,  and  all  were  simple  men  of  meagre  educa¬ 
tion.  These  men  awakened  to  a  new  sense  of  their  dignity 
as  something  more  than  beasts  of  burden,  and  the  Indian 
who  came  into  one  of  their  services  and  found  another  like 
himself  praying  to  God  and  telling  of  the  work  of  God  in  his 
life,  could  not  but  be  awakened  to  a  new  idea  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  his  life  and  a  new  hope  in  God.  The  only  outside 
help,  apart  from  the  periodicals  and  the  rare  visits  of  the 
missionary,  was  that  of  itinerant  native  preachers  who  had 
a  personal  experience  of  Salvation  and  a  little  instruction  in 
Bible  truth.  These  preachers  each  had  the  oversight  of  a 
number  of  congregations,  sometimes  more  than  twenty,  so 
that  they  could  never  stay  longer  than  a  day  or  two  in  one 
place,  and  their  visits  were  infrequent.  They  were  at  first 
supported  by  friends  of  the  work  in  Great  Britain,  but  the 
local  churches  have  taken  over  an  ever-increasing  portion 
of  this  expense.  This,  however,  is  the  only  form  in  which 
any  of  these  meetings  has  had  any  financial  help.  All  local 
expenses  have  been  borne  by  the  congregations  from  the 
very  beginning. 

In  1917  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic  was  reformed 
by  deleting  the  clause  which  prohibited  Protestant  public 
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worship.  The  Peruvian  Evangelical  Church  was  organized 
in  1922,  and  the  movement  spread  rapidly  during  the  years 
immediately  following.  In  a  period  of  three  years  a  new 
congregation  was  formed  every  month.  Five  years  after  the 
S3aiod  at  which  the  church  was  organized,  there  were  more 
than  sixty  congregations  meeting  regularly.  In  1929,  the 
missionary  around  whom  this  church  had  grown  up  felt 
compelled  to  resign  from  the  mission  with  which  he  had 
been  associated,  and  other  missionaries  took  the  oversight. 
A  certain  amount  of  change  and  interruption  was  inevitable. 
Since  then  there  have  been  other  missions  and  missionaries 
cooperating  in  the  work  of  the  church.  Since  1932  the 
pioneer  has  had  a  continuing,  though  more  restricted,  parti¬ 
cipation  in  it.  During  the  period  of  these  changes  a  number 
of  congregations  disintegrated,  largely  from  lack  of  en¬ 
couragement  and  oversight.  But  the  missionaries  developed 
Conventions  and  short-term  Bible  Institutes  which  did  much 
to  build  up  the  leaders.  The  movment  has  now  spread  from 
the  north-central  region  to  near  Lake  Titicaca  on  the  South¬ 
ern  border,  and  includes  over  160  organized  groups  or  con¬ 
gregations,  which  are  organized  in  presbyteries  for  mutual 
help. 

In  the  northern  region,  including  the  Departments  of 
Huanuco  and  Libertad,  the  work  is  fostered  by  a  North 
American  mission.  The  southern  region,  embracing  the  De¬ 
partments  of  Abancay,  Cuzco,  Puno  and  Arequipa  is  tended 
by  a  British  mission.  The  Central  Synod,  which  embraces 
most  of  the  original  held,  has  some  103  congregations, 
mainly  in  the  Departments  of  Lima  and  Junin,  organized  in 
nine  presbyteries  in  being  or  in  process  of  formation.  There 
are  a  few  relatively  strong  congregations  in  cities  and  min¬ 
ing  centers,  but  the  great  majority  are  small  groups  in  rural 
areas,  and  some  are  composed  of  only  two  or  three  families. 
Many  are  therefore  rather  open  doors  of  opportunity  than 
established  Christian  congregations.  In  these  nine  presby¬ 
teries,  the  government  and  administration  is  exercised  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  native  brethren  through  a  Board  elected  by 
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the  annual  Synod.  Throughout  much  of  the  area  of  the 
Central  Synod  the  mean  average  of  education  and  of  earn¬ 
ing  is  higher  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  church,  and 
Spanish  is  generally  spoken  by  the  population.  The  co¬ 
operating  missionaries  conduct  the  Bible  School  in  Lima,  the 
periodicals  and  publishing  house,  short-term  Institutes  and 
Conventions  in  the  sierra,  and  such  evangelistic  work  as  can 
be  combined  with  these  specialized  functions.  Evangelization, 
as  well  as  the  pastoral  work,  is  carried  on  mainly  by  the 
native  workers.  There  are  sufficient  Christian  young  men 
willing  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  church, 
whether  as  whole-time  workers  or  as  unpaid  helpers.  The 
support  for  the  native  itinerant  preachers  is  steadily  rising 
through  the  contributions  of  the  congregations  to  their  pres¬ 
byteries.  But  there  are  not  nearly  enough  of  these  preachers, 
and  their  remuneration  is  pitifully  inadequate.  The  total 
financial  help  coming  from  abroad  to  this  struggling  Synod 
now  amounts  to  only  $10.00  per  month.  The  shortage  of 
trained  preachers  is  not  due  to  lack  of  potential  workers,  so 
much  as  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  rural  groups,  the  lack 
of  education  in  the  available  men,  and  of  means  for  train¬ 
ing  and  support. 

A  Great  Need  and  a  Great  Opportunity 

The  most  urgent  need  is  for  training  for  both  paid  and 
unpaid  native  workers.  Thirty  years*  experience  has  proved 
that  among  people  so  lacking  in  education,  it  is  not  enough 
to  bring  them  to  faith  in  Christ  and  then  leave  them  to  their 
own  resources  without  further  teaching.  Our  Lord’s  in¬ 
struction  was  clear,  ‘Make  disciples,  baptize  them,  and  teach 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded.* 
This  last  part  cannot  be  neglected.  Training  for  the  pas¬ 
torate  is  available  at  the  Bible  Institute  in  Lima  conducted 
by  the  Christian  &  Missionary  Alliance,  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Evangelical  Union  of  S.  America  (London)  and 
the  Free  Church  (Presbyterian)  of  Scotland.  Funds  are 
needed,  however,  to  provide  scholarships  for  many  more 
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young  men  than  can  now  take  advantage  of  the  Institute. 
The  full  support  of  a  student  in  the  Bible  Institute  requires 
some  $80.00  U.  S.  currency  per  year.  The  leaders  of  the 
Peruvian  Evangelical  Church  would  like  to  have  at  least 
one  student  in  training  from  each  presb3d;ery.  But  though 
this  need  is  great,  those  who  are  in  closest  touch  with  the 
work  among  these  103  churches  feel  that  the  need  to  help 
the  many  lay  leaders  is  still  more  urgent.  The  ministry  in 
the  village  churches  is  inadequate  though  the  elders  do  the 
best  they  can.  Sunday  School  work  cannot  be  conducted  in 
many  places  for  lack  of  persons  capable  of  teaching  the 
children,  and  there  is  very  little  done  for  the  women  through¬ 
out  the  whole  area,  though  their  need  is  greatest. 

The  young  men  have  made  most  commendable  efforts  to 
get  instruction.  From  time  to  time  they  organize  an  Insti¬ 
tute,  find  a  place  to  meet,  and  invite  one  of  the  missionaries 
to  take  charge,  plan  the  program  and  procure  the  help  of 
other  missionaries  as  teachers.  They  come  together  in  some 
mountain  village  for  a  month  and  apply  themselves  with 
great  devotion  to  the  lessons  and  studies.  They  sleep  on  a 
straw  shake-down  on  the  dirt  floor,  and  wash  in  the  nearest 
stream.  The  simple  food  is  mostly  brought  by  the  students 
from  their  farms,  and  is  prepared  by  a  cook  whom  they  con¬ 
tract,  or  who  contributes  this  service  for  the  cause.  The 
courses  are  elementary,  but  they  start  these  young  men  on 
the  road  of  study  and  keep  them  ahead  of  their  simple  con¬ 
gregations.  This  method  of  training  has  the  great  advantage 
of  offering  courses  on  the  cultural  level  of  the  group  without 
taking  them  out  of  their  rural  environment  or  down  out  of 
their  native  habitat,  and  without  withdrawing  them  from 
their  usual  gainful  occupations.  They  are  helped  to  minister 
to  their  people  without  being  given  the  expectation  of  a  salary 
and  a  professional  status.  But  it  is  all  very  primitive,  has 
the  disadvantages  of  discomfort,  lack  of  all  classroom  facili¬ 
ties,  and  of  missing  the  opportunity  to  introduce  them  to 
more  hygienic  living  conditions.  Although  this  method  is 
now  being  extended  to  reach  the  young  women,  at  their  own 
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ursrent  request,  they  should  not  be  brought  together  in  such 
conditions.  But  this  indicates  the  line  of  advance.  A  project 
is  now  in  hand  to  buy  a  piece  of  farm  land  in  the  central 
valley  running  down  the  Eastern  slope,  in  a  location  con¬ 
venient  to  all  the  high  altitude  sections  of  this  Central  Synod. 
This  will  be  made  into  a  convention  camp  and  rural  institute, 
to  which  groups  can  come  for  series  of  meetings  and  classes 
over  a  long  week-end,  a  fortnight  or  a  month  at  a  time.  As 
and  when  funds  are  forthcoming,  a  meeting-place,  classrooms 
and  dormitories  will  be  erected,  and  then  a  full  program  can 
be  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  group  in  short-term 
courses  to  which  they  can  return  year  by  year.  Courses  of 
study  will  be  conducted  for  lay  preachers,  Sunday  School 
teachers,  youth  leaders,  women’s  class  leaders,  and  so  on.  In 
this  way  lay  workers  will  be  given  both  instruction  and  in¬ 
spiration  which  will  flow  immediately  to  these  many  village 
congregations,  bringing  spiritual  revival  and  edification  in 
the  faith  to  the  believers,  and  a  more  intelligent  Gospel  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  unsaved.  As  many  of  these  earnest  young  men 
and  women  are  bilinguals,  speaking  both  Spanish  and  their 
native  Quechua,  they  offer  the  simple  and  natural  solution 
of  the  problems  presented  to  the  missionary  by  the  high  al¬ 
titude  and  difficult  language. 

The  Peruvian  Evangelical  Church  has  never  appealed  for 
funds  outside  its  own  churches,  and  there  is  no  intention  of 
backsliding  from  the  faith  in  God  which  has  enabled  the 
brethren  to  carry  on  their  church  in  their  own  way.  But  it 
is  now  realized  that  the  struggling  native  church  in  a  hostile 
environment  cannot  both  build  up  the  life  of  the  local  con¬ 
gregations  and  support  men  in  training.  The  Christian 
Church  throughout  the  world  docs  not  train  its  pastors  and 
other  workers  with  the  income  from  current  collections  only, 
but  has  the  benefit  of  a  great  inheritance  of  colleges,  endow¬ 
ments  and  special  funds  for  these  purposes.  It  is  also  recog¬ 
nized  that  while  there  is  great  spiritual  gain  in  the  self- 
support  principle  which  has  been  practiced  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  local  churches,  its  extension  to  the  total  support 
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of  a  pastor  for  each  group  of  five  or  six  churches  is  more 
than  they  can  attain  at  the  present  stage  of  growth.  The 
necessary  training  cannot  be  provided  without  outside  help 
for  some  years  to  come,  and  contributions  are  needed  to 
augment  the  inadequate  funds  for  the  support  of  more  itin¬ 
erant  preachers  to  build  up  the  smaller  groups.  Each  of 
these  workers  should  have  an  allowance  of  $30.00  a  month, 
but  some  of  them  do  not  receive  even  half  this  amount. 

Those  who  have  never  been  among  people  who  live  in 
utter  poverty  of  creature  comforts,  enlightenment  and  faith, 
cannot  adequately  appreciate  the  significance  to  these  An¬ 
dean  young  people  of  a  few  weeks’  experience  of  decent  liv¬ 
ing  conditions,  patient  teaching  and  spiritual  inspiration  in 
happy  Christian  company.  Many  of  them  spend  their  child¬ 
hood  and  early  youth  tending  the  sheep  and  goats  on  the 
mountainsides  as  did  David  who  became  the  great  Psalmist 
and  minister  of  hope  and  comfort  to  the  sinful  and  broken¬ 
hearted  of  the  ages.  To  bring  many  of  these  young  Indians 
to  a  Christian  convention  or  Bible  Institute  where  they  may 
catch  the  vision  of  a  life  of  fruitfulness  and  blessing  to  their 
people,  is  a  rare  privilege  of  cooperation  with  God  in  which 
many  of  God’s  people  would  wish  to  share.  The  fruitful  life 
does  not  depend  on  academic  degrees,  but  on  God’s  hus¬ 
bandry.  This  spiritual  cultivation  which  they  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  obtain  in  the  most  adverse  conditions,  is  what  it  is 
proposed  to  provide.  The  whole  history  of  the  movement 
justifies  the  expectation  that  they  will  then  infuse  new  life 
in  all  their  congregations,  carry  the  Word  and  the  grace  of 
God  to  the  unreached  villages  and  lift  life  on  to  a  new  plane 
for  their  long  down-trodden  race.  There  is  no  problem  of 
persuading  them  to  attend  Bible  Institutes.  Experienced 
workers  with  intimate  knowledge  of  the  local  conditions  are 
available.  The  present  need  is  for  the  suitable  place  and 
equipment. 

A  board  of  cooperating  missionaries  assists  the  native 
leaders.  They  provide  an  ample  guarantee  that  any  funds 
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donated  to  this  cause  will  be  carefully  used  to  forward  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  this  statement,  without  detriment  to 
the  local  self-support  which  is  the  rule  throughout  the  Synod. 

This  brief  statement  has  been  prepared  in  response  to 
repeated  requests  from  friends  in  the  U.S.A.  who  have  come 
to  know  something  of  the  work  and  the  need.  A  fuller  ac¬ 
count  of  the  history  and  character  of  the  Peruvian  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Church  will  be  found  in  a  book  by  the  present  writer 
entitled  “Indigenous  Church  Principles  in  Theory  and  Prac¬ 
tice”  to  be  published  shortly  by  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company 
of  New  York. 
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HOW  MAY  I  FIND  OUT  THE  WILL  OF  GOD? 

By  William  M.  Anderson,  D.D. 

Editor's  Note:  The  following  sermon  was  delivered  by  the 
brilliant  pastor  of  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Dallas,  January 
8,  1928.  During  his  pastorate  Dr.  Anderson  served  Dallas 
Seminary  as  vice  president. 

You  noticed  on  the  leaflet,  perhaps,  that  the  subject  to¬ 
night  is  stated  in  the  form  of  a  question:  “How  may  I 
find  out  the  will  of  God  in  any  matter?”  It  is  a  right  inter¬ 
esting  question.  There  are  a  good  many  people  in  the  world 
who  would  like  to  know  what  the  will  of  God  is  for  their 
lives.  There  are  not  many  people  in  the  world  who  have 
any  consciousness  of  their  relation  to  God  but  who  sometime 
or  other  reach  a  place  and  face  a  position  where  they  would 
like  to  know  how  to  find  out  God’s  will.  In  casual  conver¬ 
sation  I  have  just  noticed  it  this  past  week,  for  eight  people 
in  the  past  week  have  indicated  to  me  that  they  would  like 
to  know  what  God’s  will  is,  and  two  people  have  telephoned 
me  this  past  week  whom  I  did  not  know,  and  have  said  to 
tiie :  “I  am  facing  a  great  crisis  in  my  life,  and  I  am  asking 
you,  although  you  do  not  know  me,  if  you  will  pray  for  God 
to  lead  me  to  the  right  decision.”  I  had  already  this  subject 
in  mind  and  had  announced  it  some  weeks  before.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  saw  the  subject  and  that  made  them  think 
of  calling  on  me,  or  whether  it  just  chanced,  if  things 
chance,  that  they  called  me  this  particular  week,  but  it  im¬ 
pressed  my  mind  all  the  more  with  the  fact  that  people  who 
feel  some  relationship  to  God  and  some  obligation  to  God 
would  like  to  know  how  to  find  His  will,  if  it  is  possible. 

I  suppose  there  are  a  dozen,  or  a  score  of  things,  that 
will  occur  to  any  one’s  mind  who  might  undertake  to  speak 
in  answer  to  this  subject.  I  have  tried  to  limit  the  reply  I 
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make,  both  as  to  time  and  parts,  so  that  it  might  not  be  too 
tedious  and  complicated.  How  can  you  find  out  what  God’s 
will  is?  There  are  all  sorts  of  ways  which  might  be  taken 
into  consideration,  surely,  but  I  believe,  and  I  have  backed  it 
with  some  little  experience  of  my  own  and  with  wide  experi¬ 
ence  of  others,  there  are  about  five  essential  things,  and  at 
least  I  am  going  to  recommend  them  to  you  tonight,  not  at 
all  insisting  that  I  am  completely  answering  the  question,  not 
thinking  that  I  am,  nor  at  all  imagining  for  a  moment  I  am 
completely  exhausting  the  subject.  I  told  you  not  long  ago 
that  they  told  us  down  in  the  Seminary  we  would  occasion¬ 
ally'  exhaust  ourselves,  often  exhaust  the  congregation,  but 
never  exhaust  the  text;  so  I  know  I  cannot  exhaust  the  text 
tonight,  even  if  I  exhaust  the  congregation  and  the  preacher. 

How  may  I  know  the  will  of  God  about  some  problem  in 
my  life — ^whether  it  is  a  question  of  the  relationship  I  have 
with  some  other  person,  or  a  question  of  something  in  my 
business,  whether  it  is  a  question  of  something  in  my  social 
contacts,  or  whether  it  is  a  question  of  something  in  my 
home,  or  whatever  the  question — How  may  I  know  the  will 
of  God?  And  I  am  going  to  begin  by  saying  first:  the  mat¬ 
ter  that  is  in  question  must  be  really  submitted  to  the  will 
of  God.  Now,  I  know  that  is  first.  The  matter  that  is  in 
hand  must  be  really  submitted  to  the  will  of  God.  There  isn’t 
any  possible  way  by  which  a  man  may  find  out  the  will  of 
God  concerning  any  matter  if  the  man  has  not  submitted  it 
to  God.  If  the  problem  is  one  that  you  are  refusing  to  put 
before  Him  to  let  Him  have  His  way,  then  you  have  no 
right  to  expect  God  to  reveal  His  will  about  it,  any  more  or 
as  much  as  you  might  expect  someone  in  your  relationship 
on  earth  to  help  you  out  with  a  problem  when  they  know 
you  aren’t  bringing  it  to  them;  and  it  is  altogether  out  of 
the  question,  unless  we  are  not  to  deal  with  absolute  honesty 
in  the  matter,  to  begin  to  find  an  answer  to  this  question 
unless  first  the  matter  is  really  submitted  to  God.  Now  I  am 
sure  of  that  on  a  great  many  principles  and  a  good  many 
bases.  What  applies  here  will  apply  to  all  the  revelation  of 
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God.  In  John,  Chapter  7,  verse  17,  our  Lord  says,  “If  any 
man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether 
it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself.”  And  I  am  say¬ 
ing  the  similar  principle  holds,  first,  as  to  whether  or  not  I 
am  willing  to  submit  this  matter  to  God.  I  think  sometimes 
one  of  the  great  difficulties  we  have  as  churches  is  found  in 
the  fact  we  make  our  plans,  we  get  our  committees  and  bring 
it  all  to  a  head,  and  then,  as  a  man  said  to  me  one  day,  we 
lay  it  down  before  God  and  say:  “Lord,  bless  these  plans, 
but  don’t  change  them  anywhere  for  we  know  we  got  them 
right  before  we  came  in  to  pray.”  And  I  am  sure  a  great 
many  people  who  want  to  do  the  right  thing  in  their  lives 
make  up  their  minds  and  say:  “Show  me  Thy  will,”  but 
what  they  mean  is,  “Ease  my  conscience  about  this.” 

And  I  am  saying  first  of  all  we  must  be  honest  and  earn¬ 
est  and  genuine  in  the  fact  that  the  matter  is  submitted  to 
God  first.  That’s  a  hard  thing  to  do;  that’s  a  terribly  hard 
thing  to  do.  Preachers  have  a  hard  time  doing  it — I  don’t 
know  whether  the  rest  of  sinners  do  or  not,  but  preachers 
do,  especially  about  a  thing  they  would  like  to  do.  Have  you 
ever  tried  to  pray  by  trying  to  keep  God’s  attention  off  of 
something  down  here,  and  prayed  all  around  the  thing  and 
all  the  time  trying  to  keep  God  from  taking  over  the  matter 
you  are  thinking  about?  It  is  hard  to  submit  the  thing  to 
Him. 

I  wonder  if  your  life  is  submitted  to  Him!  I  wonder  if 
the  problem  you  are  thinking  about  and  that  you  want  to 
think  about  while  we  talk  is  submitted  to  Him,  or  if  you  are 
willing  to  say,  “Here  is  my  business,  here  is  my  life-work, 
here  is  what  I  am  doing,  I  will  put  it  down  here  and  want 
to  ask  God  to  lead  me  in  doing  the  right  thing,  and  I  am 
going  to  stand  back  and  take  my  hands  off  and  turn  it  loose 
and  let  it  go,  and  get  so  far  away  I  won’t  be  tempted  to 
reach  out  and  help  Him,  and  stand  still  and  wait  a  minute 
until  I  am  sure  that  it  is  submitted  to  God  and  that  I  am 
honestly  sure  I  would  rather  have  the  will  of  God  in  this 
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than  get  anything  I  want  out  of  it” — if  we  can  do  that,  then 
we  are  ready  to  find  out  what  the  will  of  God  is.  Let  me 
illustrate:  I  have  some  ambitions  and  desires  for  this  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  How  do  I  know  whether  they  are 
mine  or  God's?  As  long  as  I  am  thinking  how  it  affects  me 
I  am  holding  my  hand  on  to  steady  it  so  it  won’t  get  away 
from  me,  but  if  I  say,  “This  is  Your  Church,  not  mine;  I 
may  be  useful  in  it,  perhaps  not,  but  the  responsibility  is 
back  on  God,”  and  I  turn  it  loose  and  get  the  burden  off, 
putting  aside  the  constant  effort  of  carrying  the  load,  and, 
ah,  me!  the  difference  of  being  able  to  turn  to  Him  and  say, 
“What  about  this  department?  What  about  this  person  for 
this  place,  and  this  and  that  and  the  other  thing  in  the 
church?  Show  us  Thy  will  for  we  are  willing  to  do  the  will 
of  God.” 

Whatever  the  problem  is  that  you  want  to  find  out  the 
will  of  God  about,  turn  it  over  to  Him,  first,  for  until  you 
are  ready  to  do  His  will  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  find 
out  what  His  will  is. 

Here  is  the  second  thing:  If  we  want  to  know  what  the 
will  of  God  is  about  a  thing,  ask  Him.  1  wonder  if  that 
seems  to  you  to  be  trivial  for  a  second  point?  I  perhaps 
would  have  thought  so  last  week,  if  I  had  been  making  this 
talk;  but  I  will  make  a  confession,  that  is,  just  here  be¬ 
tween  us  and  I  would  rather  it  would  not  go  outside.  I  have 
had  a  problem  on  my  mind  about  something  I  ought  to  do 
or  not  to  do.  I  have  sought  the  advice  of  business  men,  I 
have  sought  the  advice  of  my  friends,  I  sought  the  advice 
of  my  wife  first  of  all,  I  sought  the  advice  of  men  inside 
and  outside  of  the  knowledge  of  what  the  thing  involves.  I 
even  sought  the  advice  of  the  session  of  the  church,  officially, 
and  night  before  last  as  I  started  home  it  came  to  my  mind, 
“For  ten  days  I  have  been  going  over  this  problem  and  I 
have  never  asked  God  what  I  ought  to  do  about  it,”  and 
finally  when  I  got  over  tl^e  embarrassment  of  the  moment  and 
began  to  ask  Him  about  it,  how  my  heart  simply  flooded  out 
with  saying  to  Him,  “I  don’t  know  why  I  went  this  long 
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and  sought  advice  everywhere  else  and  never  did  come  to 
the  place  where  there  is  real  knowledge — now  I  want  to 
know,”  and  I  asked  Him  and  found  out  in,  oh,  five  minutes 
at  least.  I  knew  without  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  doubt  in 
my  heart  what  my  responsibility  and  obligation  was  about 
that  thing,  and  today  I  went  to  one  man  who  had  advised 
me  to  the  contrary  and  said  to  him,  “You  know  what  you 
advised  me  about  such-and-such  a  matter?  “Well,”  said  I, 
“I  want  to  talk  it  over  with  you  again.”  Said  he,  “I  was 
wanting  to  talk  with  you  again  about  that  very  thing.  I  have 
changed  my  mind  altogether,  and  I  am  going  to  advise  just 
the  opposite  of  the  thing  I  told  you  before,”  and  that  was  a 
pretty  fair  indication  to  me  that  the  answer  I  had  when  1 
asked  God  and  He  gave  me  the  answer  in  my  heart  was  the 
right  answer. 

Do  you  ask  Him,  or  do  you  go  all  day  and  all  week,  and 
all  month,  and  all  year,  and  worry  and  think  and  plan,  and 
worry  and  think  and  plan  until  you  get  to  going  ’round  and 
’round  in  a  circle  and  get  dizzy,  when  you  could  stop  and  go 
apart  quietly  and  ask  Him?  I  think  the  most  important  fact 
for  a  Christian  to  learn  about  his  life  is  that  God  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  every  detail  of  that  life.  There  is  nothing  that 
does  not  concern  God,  and  prayer  is  the  natural  and  normal 
and  ordinary  relationship  of  your  life  to  God  if  you  are  a 
Christian.  How  strange  it  is  with  a  privilege  like  this  one — 
“If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  Him  ask  of  God  and  it  shall 
be  given  to  him”  (“and  it  shall  be  given** — ^that  is  a  promise, 
James  1:16) — ^how  strange  it  is  that  a  Christian  will  lay 
that  promise  away,  and  put  it  on  a  shelf  in  the  house,  and 
leave  it  until  the  back  of  the  Book  gets  covered  with  dust, 
or  he  hears  it  and  never  turns  back  to  it  again,  how  strange 
it  is  when  we  may  have  perfect  wisdom  of  God!  It  is  a 
strange  thing,  the  way  we  have  acted,  isn’t  it?  Instead  of 
coming  in  simplicity  to  Him,  we  go  all  the  way  ’round.  We 
say  we  are  separated  by  some  great  distance,  and  lost  and 
miserable  and  despairing  in  the  darkness,  and  crying  out 
somehow,  hoping  that  God  will  somehow  or  other  hear  and 
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help  us  out,  and  God  is  waiting  for  us  to  say  to  Him,  '‘Father, 
we  need  advice;  we  must  know  the  will  of  God,”  and  the 
simple  privilege  of  sonship  belongs  to  us  all  the  time. 

Have  you  children  in  your  home,  or  in  the  house  where 
you  have  grown  up,  and  have  you  seen  the  simplicity  with 
which  children  ask  for  things?  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  ' 
under  heaven  that  my  little  girls  won’t  ask  me  for,  with 
absolute  confidence  that  I  would  provide  it.  They  come  in 
simply  and  say,  “Will  you  buy  me  that?  Won’t  you  give  me 
this?”  I  mentioned  a  few  nights  ago  that  my  little  girl,  not 
quite  four  years  of  age,  said  when  we  had  stopped  to  let  a 
train  go  by,  “Daddy,  will  you  buy  me  a  train?”  And  I  said, 
“If  you  ever  need  a  train  and  I  am  in  a  position  to  buy  one 
for  you,  I  will  certainly  buy  you  one.”  She  was  not  con¬ 
scious  I  was  evading  the  matter  at  all.  That  is  the  way  for 
us  to  ask  God  for  things,  with  absolute  simplicity,  anything 
that  is  in  our  minds,  genuinely  believing  He  will  give  them 
to  us.  When  we  ask  for  wisdom  we  will  have  it,  that’s  His 
promise. 

Then  here’s  the  third  thing  in  this  effort  to  make  a  prac¬ 
tical  suggestion  out  of  it.  I  would  say  after  we  submit  the 
thing  and  ask  for  wisdom,  the  next  thing  is  to  seek  all  the 
good  counsel  we  can  about  it.  I  suppose  many  of  you  lis¬ 
tened  to  Daniel  Poling  on  the  radio  this  afternoon,  address¬ 
ing  in  New  York  a  conference  of  young  people,  and  a  good 
many  questions  were  along  the  same  line.  One  girl  said, 
“Should  I  pay  any  attention  to  the  objections  of  my  parents 
about  the  boy  I  am  going  with?”  And  someone  else,  “Should 
I  counsel  with  my  parents  about  this?”  And  he  said,  “By  all 
means  give  your  parents  a  careful  hearing  and  get  their  ad¬ 
vice.  Even  if  the  advice  is  not  the  best,  nevertheless  hear 
it.”  And  I  would  like  to  say  to  all  the  young  people  in  this 
country,  “Don’t  be  too  quick  to  throw  the  advice  of  parents 
away;  even  if  you  think  they  are  old-fashioned  and  out  of 
date,  hear  them,  for  one  of  these  days  young  people  are  go¬ 
ing  to  get  as  old  as  some  of  us,  and  then  you  will  know  that 
wisdom  was  not  altogether  in  the  young.” 
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Ah,  yes!  By  all  means,  let’s  counsel.  Let’s  go  to  the 
wisest  friends  we  have  about  every  problem  of  life  and  get 
their  opinion.  Let’s  sift  down  these  problems,  because  God  is 
willing  to  use  the  most  natural  means  of  leading  you  to  your 
decision  about  these  things,  and  if  you  have  submitted  it  to 
Him,  really  asked  Him,  then  you  are  going  to  get  all  the 
help  you  can  to  reach  the  wisest  decision.  Advice  is  a 
mighty  cheap  thing  if  you  don’t  use  it;  advice  is  a  precious 
thing  if  you  take  good  advice  and  use  it. 

Is  that  enough  to  say  on  that  subject?  No,  for  there  is 
a  Book  here  that  is  worth  more  than  all  the  advice  you  have 
been  able  to  get  in  the  world,  and  I  haven’t  finished  until  I 
say.  Search  the  counsel  here.  If  you  want  to  know  the  will 
of  God  about  a  matter,  search  it  here.  I  don’t  mean  open  the 
Book  at  random  and  shut  your  eyes  and  pick  out  a  verse  and 
look  to  see  what  it  says.  It  is  possible  that  God  will  lead  you 
to  a  verse  sometimes,  but  that  is  superstition,  largely,  to  do 
it  that  way.  What  I  mean  is  to  read  this  Word  and  see  what 
it  says  about  this  and  that  other  thing  of  life,  to  open  your 
heart  to  it  and  let  Him  speak  through  it,  and  I  give  you  my 
word  as  a  man  and  as  a  minister.  If  you  will  come  to  God’s 
Word,  He  will  show  you  through  the  Word  often  what  H** 
wants  you  to  do.  ^ 

I  knew  a  man  one  time  who  was  avoiding  the  gospel  min¬ 
istry.  He  did  his  dead-level  best  to  get  away  from  being  a 
preacher.  All  of  his  life  they  told  him,  ‘‘You  must  be  a 
preacher  like  your  father.”  (Somebody  asked  this  question 
this  evening  on  the  radio.)  This  young  man  avoided  the 
preaching  of  his  people;  he  stayed  out  of  contact  with  ev¬ 
erybody  he  could  that  might  influence  him  to  preach.  He 
would  not  preach,  and  the  thing  disturbed  him  so  much  one 
day  he  said,  ‘‘I  want  to  settle  it  today,”  and  he  walked  the 
floor  a  long  time,  and  finally  he  picked  up  a  Bible  and  said, 
“Show  me  something  in  here  if  you  want  me  to  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  will  of  God,”  and  almost  every  verse  he 
looked  at  said  something  about  doing  what  God  wanted  him 
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to  do,  and  he  got  over  in  Ezekiel,  thinking  surely  he  would 
be  safe  there,  and  every  few  verses  he  read  something  like 
this:  "'Stand  upon  thy  feet,  son  of  man,  and  I  will  speak 
unto  thee.”  He  turned  another  page  or  two  and  saw  it  again. 
Now  God  was  just  speaking  to  the  old  prophet,  but  that  got 
in  the  young  man’s  mind  and  finally,  in  exasperation,  he  said: 
“All  right,  I  am  standing  on  my  feet,”  and  he  got  up  and 
instantly  when  he  had  turned  his  heart  to  God’s  will  and  had 
stepped  out  completely  before  Him,  the  thing  was  satisfying, 
and  the  next  thing  he  said  was,  “All  right,  I  am  willing  to 
preach  the  gospel,”  and  down  he  went  on  his  face  and  turned 
himself  over  to  God.  That  is  what  I  mean.  That  is  the  third 
thing. 

Now  I  think  I  should  say  in  the  fourth  place  if  you  want 
to  know  the  will  of  God  you  must  try  to  read  it  in  provi¬ 
dences,  read  it  in  the  occurrences  of  your  life  with  regard  to 
this  particular  thing.  We  have  a  word  of  Scripture  which 
reads,  in  Romans  8:28,  ‘"All  things  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  God,  to  those  who  are  the  called  according 
to  His  purpose.”  “All  things  work  together  for  good.”  I 
think  a  man  who  wants  to  find  the  will  of  God  for  his  life 
ought  to  learn  to  read  providences.  Somebody  told  me  about 
a  preacher  who  was  called  to  another  church,  and  somebody 
said  to  a  little  boy  in  his  family,  “Is  your  father  going  to 
the  other  church?”  The  boy  said,  “No,”  and  he  said,  “Why?” 
Said  the  boy,  “The  call  wasn’t  loud  enough.”  I  mean  seeing 
God  moving,  and  His  contacts.  How  marvelously,  when 
things  are  past,  we  can  see  what  God’s  providences  were!  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  best  things  for  a  man  to  do.  You 
have  heard  us  talk  about  this  Evangelical  Theological,  Col¬ 
lege  [now  named  Dallas  Theological  Seminary].  I  have  never 
had  any  experience  equal  to  that  for  marvelous  providences. 
I  have  told  you  many  interesting  stories;  there  is  one  I  have 
not  told  you,  I  think.  When  we  were  talking  about  a  place 
to  begin  the  college,  that  is,  a  building,  and  didn’t  know  where 
to  turn,  being  uncertain  whether  ten  men  would  come  or  one 
man  would  come,  Lewis  Chafer  [the  president]  and  I  agreed 
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that  if  one  man  would  come  to  the  Seminary  we  would  teach 
jSim  all  we  knew  and  that  would  possibly  last  until  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  then  we  would  get  somebody  else  to  finish  the  year. 
We  were  talking  in  a  committee  meeting  about  where  we 
would  have  it,  and  that  afternoon  we  met  a  lady  in  this 
church  who  came  to  me  and  said,  “Do  you  know  our  old 
home-place?”  I  said,  “I  don't  think  I  do.”  She  said,  “Yes, 
you  do,  where  you  came  to  see  my  aunt.”  I  said,  “Oh  yes,  I 
remember.”  Said  she,  “I  wish  you  would  take  this  house  and 
start  a  Bible  School  in  it,  like  the  Moody  Institute.”  I  said, 
“Who  has  been  talking  to  you  about  this?”  She  said,  “No¬ 
body.”  I  said,  “Would  you  as  soon  have  a  theological  semi¬ 
nary  as  a  Bible  school?”  She  said,  “Yes.”  So  we  went  around 
and  looked  at  the  house,  and  it  fitted  nicely,  and  it  was  taken 
on  certain  terms  that  were  very  reasonable  for  us  and  satis¬ 
factory  to  her,  and  that  year  we  had  just  the  number  of  men 
that  it  took  to  fill  this  house  up  in  its  dormitory  space  and 
provide  the  teaching  and  dining  room  departments. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  question  was.  What  are  we 
going  to  dd  next  year?  Three  months  before  the  school  was 
to  begin,  a  man  came  to  my  office  and  said,  “Would  you  be 
interested  in  renting  that  house  next  door  to  the  college?”  I 
said,  “Is  it  going  to  be  for  rent?”  He  said,  “Yes,  the  people 
are  moving  away  and  the  house  is  for  rent.”  I  said,  “We 
will  come  and  look  at  it.”  We  went  over  and  saw  that  it 
could  be  put  in  repair  and  would  provide  dormitory  space, 
and  we  said,  “One  difficulty  is  that  we  cannot  pay  rent  until . 
we  begin  using  it ;  it  will  be  sixty  days,”  and  he  said  he  would 
hold  it  for  us,  and,  shall  I  say,  strange  to  say,  or  naturally, 
we  had  just  the  number  of  men  come  to  fill  that  space  up. 

When  the  third  year  came  [this  sermon  was  delivered 
during  the  fourth  year]  the  same  thing  happened  except  in 
a  bigger  way.  Now  I  am  just  telling  you  that  here  is  provi¬ 
dence,  after  I  look  back  at  it.  Who  suggested  to  that  spirit 
in  this  church  to  come  over  and  talk  to  me?  Who  brought  it 
about  that  those  things  should  synchronize,  the  moving  out 
of  that  building — ^who  worked  it  out?  I  know.  You  answer 
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for  yourself.  If  you  don’t  know  you  have  a  problem  on  your 
hands.  Now  it  is  readinsr  these  providences  that  enables  me  | 
to  look  out  for  providences  that  come  into  my  life,  to  see 
that  this  and  that  and  the  other  thing  are  an  indication  that 
God  wants  me  to  do  this  or  that  or  the  other.  That’s  the  J 
fourth  suggestion — understand  it  is  only  an  outline. 

Here’s  the  fifth:  Act  on  the  light  as  far  as  you  get  it 
That  means  take  a  step  and  get  some  more  light,  take  another 
step  and  get  more  light,  but  move  confidently  forward,  trust¬ 
ing  God.  I  met  a  man  the  other  day,  a  very  interesting  : 
gentleman,  coming  home  from  a  funeral  service,  and  he 
said,  “I  will  take  you  down  town.”  I  thanked  him  and  got 
in  the  car  with  him,  and  we  talked  along  a  bit  and  he  was 
telling  me  about  his  family.  I  asked  him  about  his  family. 
He  said  he  was  having  a  little  problem  with  his  family  (he 
doesn’t  come  to  this  church  at  all).  He  said,  *T  am  having 
trouble.  My  son  is  23  years  of  age  and  wants  to  marry  a 
girl,  and  I  don’t  approve  of  the  girl  and  am  trying  to  talk 
to  him,  and  one  of  my  difficulties  is  that  I  was  married  when 
I  was  18.  My  son  said,  *You  certainly  have  done  a  fine  job 
of  raising  me  if  you  were  smarter  at  18  than  I  am  at  23.’  ” 

I  said,  ‘‘Yes,  but  the  chances  are  you  were  smarter  at  18 
than  he  is  at  23.”  He  said,  “I  think  so,  and  so  I  told  him.” 

I  said,  ‘‘What  were  you  doing?”  He  said,  ‘‘I  was  working 
350  men  under  me  in  a  big  institution.”  I  said,  “Could  your 
son  do  that?”  He  just  laughed.  I  said,  “What  did  you  do 
when  you  were  younger?”  and  he  said  he  worked  in  Arkansas 
on  a  farm.  He  said,  “Why,  Doctor,  when  I  was  12  years  of 
age  a  man  stole  four  head  of  oxen  from  us  and  we  heard 
they  were  in  Little  Rock,  90  miles  southeast.  My  father 
said,  ‘Son,  I  can’t  get  away  to  go  down  there;  you  will  have 
to  get  on  your  pony  and  take  the  dog  and  your  rifle  and  go 
down  there  90  miles  and  identify  those  oxen.’  ”  He  safd  he 
got  the  horse  and  saddled  him  and  put  some  food  in  the 
saddle  bags  and  started  out.  I  said,  “How  did  you  get  there?” 
He  said,  “I  slept  out  at  night  on  the  saddle  blankets.”  I  said, 
“Would  your  23-year-old  boy  sleep  out  all  night  in  the  woods 
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of  Arkansas?”  He  said,  ”I  wouldn’t  let  him,  and  if  I  would 
he  wouldn’t  do  it.”  I  said,  “How  did  you  get  down  there?” 
He  said,  “I  knew  it  was  southeast,  and  I  knew  I  had  to  pass 
through  these  towns,  and  so  I  went  to  A,  and  there  I  asked 
how  to  get  to  B,  and  at  B  I  asked  how  to  get  to  C,  and  at  C 
how  to  get  to  D,  and  I  just  kept  on  going  from  town  to  town 
and  after  a  while  I  got  to  Little  Rock.”  You  see  the  point 
of  it,  don’t  you?  It  is  using  the  light  you  get  as  you  get  it, 
the  whole  business  submitted  to  God,  and  saying  to  Him, 
“We  want  to  know  what  Your  will  is,”  and  opening  the  Word 
and  getting  its  counsel,  using  the  wisdom  of  our  friends, 
reading  the  providences,  and  when  we  get  some  information, 
moving  out  on  it,  and  when  we  get  some  more,  moving  out 
on  it,  and  all  the  time  confident  God  will  lead.  Now  try  it. 
The  reason  I  recommend  it  is  because  I  try  it  every  day  I 
live  and  I  find  it  works.  You  try  it. 


Depattmcnt  of 

Hermeneutics  and  Apologetics 


GENESIS:  AN  APOLOGETIC 

By  John  Henry  Bennetch,  Th.D. 

From  earliest  times  the  powers  of  good  and  evil,  faith  and 
unbelief,  light  and  darkness,  have  been  locked  in  mortal  com¬ 
bat  with  one  another.  The  Bible  takes  cognizance  of  the  end¬ 
less  conflict  in  book  after  book  because  a  main  characteristic 
of  its  pages  is  realism.  Notwithstanding  the  facts,  however, 
this  apologetic  side  to  Scripture  has  not  often  been  discussed 
and  given  recognition,  the  recognition  it  is  due  considering 
its  inherent  value  to  believers  who  are  carrying  on  the  age¬ 
long  struggle  to  this  moment.  Why  there  has  been  this  silence 
may  not  be  difficult  to  learn.  To  use  the  statement  of  a  re¬ 
cent  book :  “The  Bible  does  not  argue.  It  is  not  concerned  to 
prove  by  argument  the  foundations  of  religion,  the  existence 
and  holiness  of  God,  the  eternal  authority  of  righteousness, 
the  moral  nature  of  man,  the  fact  of  sin,  and  of  redemption 
from  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin,  and  that  final  judgment 
awaits  all  human  deeds.  It  assumes  these  truths  and  pro¬ 
claims  them  as  certainties  that  find  their  attestation  in  the 
soul,  itself.  The  Bible  offers  us,  not  an  argument,  but  a  mes¬ 
sage.  It  is  not  man^s  thoughts  about  God,  but  God*s  thoughts 
about  man.  So  the  note  is  always  one  of  authority — an  au¬ 
thority  which  cannot  be  assailed  nor  challenged  because  it  is 
final  and  absolute.  God  has  spoken**'  Simply,  then,  because 
the  Word  of  God  does  not  argue  its  case,  Bible  students  may 
have  missed  seeing  what  it  says  in  defense  of  the  truth. 

The  spokesmen  of  God  who  gave  us  the  New  Testament 
knew  how  to  tap  the  apologetic  resources  found  in  Scripture. 
Time  and  again  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  did  the  very  same 
thing.  With  few  exceptions,  indeed,  all  the  books  of  the  New 

'Arthur  I.  Brown,  Miracles  of  Science,  p.  26. 
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Testament  abound  with  references  to  the  Old  Testament  and 
in  quotation  from  it,  quite  a  few  of  which  have  an  apologetic 
cast.*  Swete  has  found  that  nearly  half  of  the  direct  quota¬ 
tions  are  derived  from  two  Old  Testament  books  alone, 
Psalms  and  Isaiah — 40  from  the  one  and  38  from  the  other. 
Genesis  furnishes  half  as  many  as  either  of  them.  It  is  our 
purpose  to  investigate  the  apologetic  element  in  Genesis  as 
New  Testament  references  to  the  book  have  already  pre¬ 
supposed  one. 

There  seem  to  be  several  different  strands  of  apology  in 
the  first  book  of  Moses.  One  is  concerned  with  creation,  an¬ 
other  with  theism,  and  still  another  with  soteriology.  As  for 
origins  Moses  made  it  plain  that  'Mn  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,*'  otherwise  all  would  still 
be  without  form,  life,  or  light  (chap.  1).  Christ  bore  the 
same  testimony  to  God  and  creation,  one  day,  when  ques¬ 
tioned  about  divorce  (Matt.  19:3  ff.).  As  for  the  nature  of 
God  Moses  made  it  clear  that  there  is  one  and  only  one  who 
may  be  called  “the  most  high  God,  possessor  of  heaven  and 
earth,”  though  there  are  some  denoted  “strange  gods'*  (14:19 
ff.;  36:2  ff.).  Hebrews  11:22  has  interpreted  the  dying  tes¬ 
timony  of  Joseph  as  one  in  harmony  with  the  Mosaic  word. 
Finally,  as  for  the  doctrine  of  salvation  Moses  made  it  ob¬ 
vious  that  “by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death 
by  sin,”  but  that  “where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more 
abound”  (Rom.  5:12,  20;  Gen.  3:15).  Paul  bore  the  same 
kind  of  testimony  about  salvation  when  he  said:  “And  so  it 
is  written.  The  first  man  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul;  the 
last  Adam  was  made  a  quickening  spirit.  .  .**  (1  Cor. 

16:46  ff.). 

Getting  back  to  the  first  line  of  apology,  let  it  be  under¬ 
stood  that  Genesis  has  borne  witness  to  the  creatorship  of 
God  in  sharp  contrast  to  all  human  speculation  upon  that 
subject.  After  comparing  Genesis  with  the  cuneiform  in- 

*Westcott  and  Hort’s  Nfv;  Testament  in  Greek  supplies  an  exhaustive  list 
of  these  while  Swete’s  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek  culls 
out  the  direct  citations.  The  latter  will  come  to  about  160. 
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scriptions  of  ancient  times,  R.  Buddensieg  exclaimed:  “What 
a  depth  of  divine  thoughts  is  presented  before  us  on  this  first 
page  of  the  Bible !  What  purity  and  certainty  in  its  view  of 
God  in  comparison  with  heathen  accounts!  The  picture  of 
creation  in  the  Bible  rises  before  us  in  gigantic  majesty  and 
the  most  engaging  simplicity.  In  no  other  passage,  perhaps, 
does  the  incomparable  pre-eminence  of  these  creative  acts  of 
the  one  Jehovah  above  the  confused  and  uncertain  creative 
efforts  of  the  Assyrian  pantheon  so  clearly  appear.  Here  is 
the  one  God,  who  unites  in  himself  everything  divine  which 
the  heathen  world  divided  among  its  many  gods.  Here  the 
creation  is  not  a  necessitated  emanation  from  his  essence,  or 
from  wild  chaos,  but  something  brought  into  existence  by  the 
free  will  of  the  Absolute  One.  Here  is  an  ascending  grada¬ 
tion  of  acts  of  creation  to  the  supreme  aim.  This  supreme 
aim  is  not,  as  in  the  Babylonian  account,  one  or  another  con¬ 
current  cause,  not  a  God,  not  a  new  Lord  of  heaven,  but  an 
image  of  God,  ‘a  King  of  the  earth,  the  synthesis  of  Spirit 
and  Nature.*  We  have  here,  on  the  threshold  of  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  God  to  men,  a  tradition  [or  better,  a  revelation]  of 
creation  free  from  mythological  additions;  here  the  true  idea 
of  God  is  announced  in  the  midst  of  a  heathenism  sunk  far 
and  wide  in  unbelief  and  apostasy,  and  in  this  announcement 
we  have  the  foundation  of  all  true  religion  and  culture.  In 
the  Babylonian  account  of  creation,  a  multitude  of  concep¬ 
tions  concerning  God  and  divine  things  betrays  what  we  may 
call  the  childhood  of  the  people;  but  the  creative  agency  of 
God,  as  exhibited  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  is  so  perfect 
that  the  purest  knowledge  of  God  is  unable  to  improve  upon 
it  in  the  least.*** 

Can  the  universe  be  accounted  for  today  without  reference 
to  God?  If  it  could  be,  man  would  gladly  do  so  with  the  aid 
of  his  learning  in  science  and  philosophy.  Intellectuals,  of 
course,  have  always  been  probing  the  unknown  in  search  for 
the  truths  of  life.  “As  the  ancient  philosophers  are  passed 


*Die  Assyrischen  Ausgrabttngfn  u.  das  Alte  Testament,  p.  32  f.,  cited  by 
G.  F.  Oehler,  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament. 
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in  review,  one  is  deeply  impressed  with  their  recognition, 
right  from  the  very  beginning,  of  the  foundation  problems  of 
human  life.  Monism  or  dualism,  mechanism  or  purpose, 
mind  against  matter,  reason  against  authority;  all  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  scrutiny  of  those  Greek  minds  that  were  the 
equal  of  the  greatest  in  history.  Nothing  is  slighted,  no  clue 
too  obscure  to  attempt  to  follow  to  the  logical  end.  Here  in 
ever-increasing  assurance  is  the  assertion  developed  that  man 
possesses  through  the  gift  of  his  own  reason  that  which  alone 
is  necessary  to  the  finding  of  the  answer  to  ail  mysteries,  to 
the  achievement  by  humanity  of  all  knowledge.  Yet  even 
before  the  end  of  this  early  period  began  the  long  series  of 
fluctuations  of  emphasis,  the  eager  seizing  first  on  one  idea 
and  then  on  another — now  idealism,  now  materialism;  now 
hedonism,  now  stoicism;  now  skepticism,  now  belief;  now 
hope,  now  despair — which  made  glaringly  evident,  had  there 
been  any  willing  to  admit  it,  that  reason  after  all  was  as  the 
ashes  of  Dead  Sea  fruit,  that  never  thus  could  certainty  be 
found.”^ 

Even  in  modern  times,  Cooke  must  point  out,  the  sugges¬ 
tion  has  come  "'that  if  pagan  philosophy  were  to  be  presented 
"naked  and  unadorned’  to  men  in  direct  comparison  and  com¬ 
petition  with  Christianity,  the  sheer  beauty  and  majesty  of 
divine  truth  ought  to  leave  small  doubt  as  to  the  outcome — 
surely  intellectualism  must  give  way.  For  why  should  men 
continue  longer  to  look  to  human  wisdom  and  its  speculations 
when  certainty  is  being  offered?  But  one  who  might  draw 
the  apparently  obvious  conclusion  that  the  growth  and 
triumphs  of  pure  Christian  philosophy  would  naturally  keep 
pace  with  Christianity’s  marvelous  missionary  spread,  fails 
to  remember  what  all  history  shows  as  to  the  true  nature  of 
the  human  mind  and  the  innate  persistence  of  man’s  unwill¬ 
ingness  humbly  to  accept  authority  other  than  his  own.  .  .  . 
We  can  only  wonder,  then,  while  at  the  same  time  acknowl¬ 
edging  the  never-failing  parallelism  with  human  nature  of 
all  the  ages,  at  the  dogged  persistence  of  this  faith  in  the 

^Robert  L.  Cooke,  Philosophy,  Education  and  Certainty,  pp.  377*78. 
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mentality  of  man  in  the  face  of  demonstrated  failure,  at  this 
refusal  to  look  beyond  the  limited  horizon  of  the  earth,  even 
when  celestial  gleams  shone  forth.”® 

In  the  second  place,  let  it  be  understood  that  Genesis  tes¬ 
tifies  to  a  unique  monotheism — one  that  allows  for  Trini¬ 
tarian  lines  of  development  in  the  New  Testament.  Prior  to 
the  time  of  Abraham  and  among  many  nations,  history  shows, 
monotheism  may  be  traced  from  place  to  place,  although  the 
universal  tendency  seems  to  have  been  in  the  direction  of 
polsrtheism  instead  of  monotheistic  faith.  “To  Abraham, 
therefore,  belonged  the  unique  distinction  of  re-affirming  a 
belief  in  the  one  true  God.  According  to  Hebrew  tradition 
Terah,  his  father,  was  an  idol-maker  by  trade  and  dwelt  at 
Ur,  an  idolatrous  city  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldees.  From 
such  an  environment  and  with  such  a  heritage  Abraham  went 
forth  to  revive  monotheism,  to  lay  anew  the  foundations  of 
religious  faith,  and  to  become  the  father  of  a  great  people. 
...  In  the  history  of  no  other  people,  before  or  since,  has 
religion  played  a  more  important  part.”*  Wellhausen  him¬ 
self  will  admit  that  “the  foundation  upon  which,  at  all  pe¬ 
riods,  Israel’s  sense  of  its  national  unity  rested  was  religious 
in  its  character.  It  was  the  faith  which  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  formula,  Jehovah  is  the  God  of  Israel,  and  Israel  is  the 
people  of  Jehovah.”’ 

Looking  back  of  Genesis  11  and  the  call  to  Abraham,  the 
Bible  student  will  observe  “the  fact  that  there  is  a  universal 
history  in  these  first  chapters  of  Genesis  is  in  itself  most 
remarkable.  The  literature  of  the  Old  Testament  is  Jewish 
literature,  and  the  Jews  were  a  peculiarly  exclusive  and 
narrow  people  in  their  attitude  towards  other  nations.  Yet 
here,  in  the  beginning  of  their  national  literature,  we  find  a 
broad  internationalism,  for  the  story  embraces  all  mankind. 
There  is  no  parallel  to  it,  as  far  as  I  have  learned,  in  the 
ancient  literature  of  any  other  race.  What  is  very  striking 


'Ibid.,  pp.  79,  378. 

*F.  G.  Beardsley,  The  Christ  of  the  Ages,  p.  22. 
^Cited  by  Beardsley,  idem. 
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is  the  suitability  of  such  an  introduction  to  the  Bible,  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  whole.  The  Bible  is  a  book  for  all  mankind. 
For  such  a  book,  an  introduction  giving  an  account  of  the 
creation  and  of  the  early  development  of  mankind,  of  sin 
and  judgment,  of  covenant  and  promise,  is  most  appropriate. 
Considered  merely  as  an  introduction  to  the  Pentateuch,  it 
is  out  of  proportion — ^the  edifice  would  not  do  justice  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  foundation.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  the  writer 
was  not  planning  such  a  book  as  the  Bible.  ...  With  all  that 
we  find  in  this  primitive  record  [however],  there  is  one 
thing  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  We  find  here  no  mention 
of  polytheism  or  idolatry  in  any  form,  whether  as  practiced 
innocently,  or  as  listed  among  the  sins  of  a  corrupt  race.*”®" 
This  is  not  to  mean  the  world  was  free  of  corruption  (Rom. 
1:18  ff.;  Gen.  8:21),  but  only  a  significant  omission  in  accord 
with  the  principle  of  Ephesians  5:12:  **lt  is  a  shame  even  to 
speak  of  those  things  which  are  done  of  them  in  secret.”  C. 
Leonard  Woolley  has  proof  from  archaeology  to  indicate  how 
gross  was  the  polytheism,  for  example,  of  an  Ur.  Although 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees  may  have  been  the  most  civilized  and 
cultured  city  in  the  world  during  Abraham’s  day,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  religion  was  utterly  polytheistic. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  general  Hebrew  word 
for  deity  is  Elohim.  Though  plural  in  form  the  name  is  gen¬ 
erally  used  with  a  singular  verb  when  referring  to  the  true 
God,  hence  no  argument  in  favor  of  a  Mosaic  polytheism  can 
fairly  be  drawn  from  it.  As  Elohim  this  divine  Being  stood 
alone;  so  we  read  “In  the  beginning  God  [Elohim]  created 
[the  verb  is  in  the  singular]  the  heaven  and  the  earth”  (Gen. 
1:1).  “In  after  ages,  however,  the  worship  of  the  Creator 
as  Elohim  began  to  be  corrupted.  The  august  Name,  indeed, 
was  retained,  but  the  nature  of  Him  who  bore  it  was  well- 
nigh  forgotten.  When  men  were  divided  into  different  na¬ 
tions,  and  spoke  various  dialects  and  languages,  they  must 
have  carried  with  them  those  notions  of  Elohim  which  they 
had  inherited  from  their  fathers,  but  as  they  did  not  care 

^^Notes  on  Genesis,  Albertui  Pieters,  pp.  131-32. 
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to  retain  Him  in  their  knowledge,  that  worship  which  was 
due  to  Him  alone  was  in  the  lapse  of  ages  transferred  to  the 
souls  of  the  departed,  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  even 
to  idols  made  by  men's  hands.  In  this  way  the  title  Elohim, 
which  was  the  sacred  right  of  the  One,  became  transferred 
to  the  many,  and  this  degeneracy  of  faith  and  worship  led 
to  the  anomaly  of  supposing  that  there  might  be  a  class  of 
beings  to  whom  the  title  might  be  applied.'”^  Compare  1 
Corinthians  8:4-7  with  the  unflinching  witness  of  Moses  to 
the  oneness  of  God. 

In  the  third  place,  let  it  also  be  understood  that  Genesis 
reveals  the  difference  between  salvation  and  its  many  coun¬ 
terfeits.  From  3:15  on  to  the  end  of  the  book  will  run  a 
narrative  of  contrasts,  Delitzsch  says.  “The  two  contrasts  of  , 
sin  and  faith  in  the  promise,  which  henceforth  rule  all  history 
till  the  end  pledged  by  iii.  15,  are  developed”  following  the 
protevangelium.*  Moses,  accordingly,  has  set  over  against 
one  another  the  way  of  Cain  and  that  of  Abel,  the  way  of  the 
antediluvians  and  that  of  Noah,  the  way  of  the  postdiluvians 
and  that  of  Abraham,  etc.  Most  of  the  New  Testament  quo¬ 
tations  from  Genesis  are  taken  up  with  this  very  subject  of 
faith. 

Blaikie,  surveying  the  downward  course  of  depravity  that 
Genesis  has  recorded  faithfully  in  its  witness  to  God  and 
delivering  grace,  must  say:  “It  is  very  remarkable  that 
wherever  men  went,  they  forsook  the  pure  worship  of  the 
true  God,  as  it  had  been  practiced  by  Noah,  and  instituted 
religious  rites  and  practices  of  their  own.  They  did  not 
throw  religion  to  the  winds,  or  live  without  any  sort  of 
worship;  but  they  changed  both  the  object  and  the  forms  of 
worship,  as  these  had  been  revealed  to  their  fathers  by  God. 

.  .  .  Though  in  theory  idolatrous  systems  usually  recognized 
One  Supreme  God,  in  practice  there  were  always  'gods  many 
and  lords  many.’  Men  began  to  regard  each  object  of  their  ' 


'^Synonyms  of  the  Old  Testament,  R.  B.  Girdlestone,  pp.  35-36. 
*P.  Delitzsch,  Nenp  Commentary  on  Genesis,  I,  176. 
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worship  as  a  separate  god.  And  then  arose  the  notion  that 
the  world  was  divided  among  the  gods,  and  that  each  coun¬ 
try  had  gods  of  its  own.  The  number  of  gods  that  were  thus 
recognized  is  almost  incredible.  The  Greeks  had  a  god  for 
each  river,  stream,  and  fountain;  and  it  used  to  be  said 
that  at  Athens  there  were  as  many  gods  as  there  were  men. 
The  most  lamentable  thing  about  idolatry  was,  that  when 
men  began  to  give  license  to  their  fancy  in  fashioning  their 
gods,  they  often  made  them  like  themselves,  with  their  own 
weaknesses,  passions,  and  lusts.  By  this  means  the  highest 
purpose  of  worship  was  defeated.  Instead  of  being  elevated 
by  fellowship  with  a  Being  of  purest  and  noblest  character, 
the  worshippers  were  debased  by  the  contemplation  of  beings 
of  low  passions  and  propensities,  whom  it  was  deemed  a 
duty  to  imitate.  What  pollution  and  degradation  were 
wrought  in  this  way  by  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Venus, 
under  the  various  names  by  which  she  was  known  among 
different  nations,  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  or  even  to  con¬ 
ceive.  In  the  leading  features  of  idolatry,  at  all  times  and 
in  all  countries,  there  has  been  a  wonderful  agreement,  amid 
all  sorts  of  outward  variation.  The  old  Babylonian  idolatry 
reappeared  in  many  features  in  the  Greek  and  the  Roman 
worship,  and  may  be  traced  in  even  more  recent  forms.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  idolatry  had  begun  to  take  shape  before 
the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  that  after  that  event  the  vari¬ 
ous  races  drifted  back  into  the  worship  of  the  same  gods, 
under  different  names.  Very  probably  it  was  the  old  ante¬ 
diluvian  idolatry  that  was  then  revived.  Idolatry  has  ever 
been  regarded  by  God,  not  only  as  dishonouring  to  himself 
but  as  degrading  and  ruinous  to  man.  Its  rapid  growth  and 
diffusion  over  the  world  may  be  said  to  have  sounded  anew 
diat  knell  which  brought  the  flood.  But  it  was  not  God’s 
purpose  again  to  devote  the  earth  to  physical  destruction 
[Dy  water].  Idolatry  was  to  be  allowed  to  spread  over  the 
world  at  large,  while  special  means  were  to  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
serve  in  a  single  spot  the  true  knowledge  and  pure  worship 
^  of  the  One  God.  Thereafter,  He  was  to  appear  in  the  flesh, 
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who,  as  God  and  man  in  one  person,  was  to  show  the  whole 
world  the  way  to  the  Father.”* 

Everything  considered,  then,  the  book  of  Genesis  may  be  \ 
esteemed  an  apology  for  creation  as  opposed  to  evolution  and 
all  other  finespun  theories  of  origin,  an  apology  for  mono¬ 
theism  as  opposed  to  erroneous  conceptions  of  God,  and  a 
defense  for  the  soteriology  honoring  God  and  not  man. 

Dallas,  Texas 


'W.  G.  Blaikie,  Manual  of  Bible  History,  pp.  51-54. 
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WHAT  Is  Christian  Civilization?  By  John  Baillie.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  59  pp.  $1.00, 

Dr.  Baillie,  whose  works  have  been  reviewed  in  Bibli¬ 
otheca  Sacra  before,  is  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh.  He  writes  in  a  most  fascinating  and 
attractive  manner.  The  reader  is  at  once  impressed  with 
the  background  of  information  which  Dr.  Baillie  has  on  the 
past  history  of  nations,  and  the  present  situation  in  the 
world.  He  is  human  in  his  viewpoint  and  every  page  is  filled 
with  vital  and  interesting  matter.  The  book  is  highly  com¬ 
mended. 

Plain  Talks  on  Practical  Truths.  By  Wendell  P.  Love¬ 
less.  Moody  Press,  Chicago.  144  pp.  $1.60. 

A  treatise  by  a  most  effective  practical  Christian  worker, 
director  of  WMBI-WDLM  radio  work,  and  most  successful 
in  reaching  young  people,  this  book  is  correctly  named  Plain 
Talks  on  Practical  Truths.  It  is  just  that  and  is  designed 
to  be  most  helpful  to  young  people  and  all  Christians.  The 
last  chapter  presents  a  list  of  books  on  various  themes  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  author.  Often  requests  are  made  for  a  list  of 
books  which  young  Christians  should  read  and  own.  Here  it 
is,  well  prepared.  This  volume  is  also  highly  commended. 

Professor  Charles  L.  Feinberg 

The  Sanhedrin  Verdict.  By  Irwin  H.  Linton,  Esq.  Loi- 
zeaux  Brothers,  New  York  City.  71  pp.  $1.00. 

The  trial  of  Jesus  has  remained  a  theme  of  perennial  in¬ 
terest  in  the  study  of  both  Christians  and  non-Christians.* 

‘See  the  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  Vol.  LXIV,  Part  IV,  December, 
1945,  p.  417.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned  there  may  be  added  the 
articles  by  Prof.  Solomon  Zeitlin,  “The  Crucifixion  of  Jesus  Re-exam¬ 
ined,”  JQR,  XXXI,  pp.  327-69  and  XXXII,  pp.  175-89;  279-301;  also 
in  the  same  journal,  XXXVT,  “The  Political  Synedrion  and  the  Reli¬ 
gious  Sanhedrin”  (by  the  same  author — to  be  reviewed  in  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  in  a  future  number). 
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There  is  a  well-known  procedure  which  is  followed  in  these 
studies:  it  is  sought  to  show  how  flagrantly  all  principles  of 
legal  procedure  were  violated  in  the  trial  of  Jesus  of  Na*.  ■ 
areth.  This  legal  angle  has  monopolized  the  scene  for  so 
long,  that  other  important,  even  more  important  features, 
have  been  overlooked.  Mr.  Irwin  H.  Linton,  attorney  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  well-known  Christian  layman,  has 
taken  up  the  subject  from  a  truer  vantage  point.  Laying 
aside  for  the  moment  all  matters  of  jurisprudence  and  legal 
methods,  he  plunges  into  the  very  heart  of  the  trial  of  Christ 
by  asking  whether  the  charge — nothing  less  than  blasphemy 
— could  be  sustained.  If  Jesus  were  a  mere  man,  then  ac¬ 
cording  to  divine  law  He  deserved  to  die,  regardless  of  how 
badly  the  legal  details  were  handled.  The  paramount  ques¬ 
tion,  then,  is:  Did  Jesus  claim  to  be  God?  There  are  but  two  .. 
alternatives:  either  Jesus  was  not  God  (so  the  Unitarians)  : 
and  so  liable  to  capital  punishment,  or  He  was  God  and  not 
to  be  tried  at  all.  Step  by  step  with  keen  legal  mind  and 
irresistible  Scripture  proof,  Linton  shows  indisputably  that 
Jesus  was  God,  from  the  fact  of  the  virgin  birth,  the  truth¬ 
fulness  of  the  Gospel  records.  His  calm  at  the  trial,  and 
other  cogent  reasons.  He  concludes  by  setting  forth  the  dil¬ 
emma  which  results  from  a  complete  examination  of  the  San-  a 
hedrin  verdict:  either  the  confession  of  Christ's  deity  or  the  f 
confirmation  of  the  Sanhedrin's  condemnation  and  execution . 
of  Christ  as  a  blasphemer.  With  it  all  Linton  brings  to  theV 
study  a  spirit  of  reverence  toward  the  Person  of  Christ  whkh; 
is  edifying  and  refreshing.  | 

God's  Plan  for  the  Jew.  By  John  Wilkinson.  Edited  andl 

revised  by  H.  L.  Ellison,  B.D.,  B.A.  The  Paternoster^ 

Press,  London.  124  pp.  3/6. 

In  1889  John  Wilkinson,  founder  of  The  Mildmay  MissionJ 
to  the  Jews,  wrote  his  now  famous  book,  Israel,  My  Glory,  a| 
work  as  Scriptural  in  content  as  it  is  in  title.  The  present! 
volume  is  a  shortened  form  of  that  classic.  It  is  perhaps  not 
too  much  to  say  that  Wilkinson's  work  has  been  used  of 
God  to  enlighten  Christians  to  the  responsibility  of  evangelic 
ing  Israel,  more  than  any  other  volume  of  the  last  two  gei^ 
erations.  The  author's  logic  is  compelling  and  bulwarked  by 
Scripture  throughout.  i 

The  appendix  gives  an  exposition  of  Romans  11  which 
avoids  many  pitfalls  of  interpretation  into  which  commentiir 
tors  have  fallen.  An  excursus  by  the  editor  on  “The  Present 
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Condition  of  the  Jews”  concludes  the  volume.  The  editor  set 
for  himself  a  rather  ambitious  task  in  attempting  to  treat 
this  vast  held  in  the  scope  of  some  ten  pages  (pp.  115-24), 
hence  the  sketchy  character  of  the  excursus.  On  the  matter 
of  the  Balfour  Declaration  and  its  implementation  there  will 
be  many,  the  reviewer  among  them,  who  will  disagree  with 
Ellison’s  conclusions.  In  discussing  political  Zionism  the 
editor  fails  to  make  mention  of  the  orthodox  wing  in  Zion¬ 
ism.  The  impression  is  given  that  orthodox  Judaism  has 
completely  collapsed:  “The  collapse  of  Jewish  orthodoxy  is  a 
deep  tragedy”  (p.  122).  This  is  true  neither  for  England, 
Europe,  nor  America.  Ellison  does  not  take  cognizance  of 
such  a  movement  as  the  Agudath  Israel.  The  excursus  is  not 
organically  related  to  the  theme  of  the  volume,  a  work  which 
has  been  and  will  be  for  a  long  time  a  handbook  on  God’s 
plan  for  the  Jew. 

Professor  Everett  F.  Harrison 

The  Fulness  op  God.  By  Dr.  John  H.  Cable.  The  Moody 

Press,  Chicago.  160  pp.  $1.50. 

Partly  for  the  benefit  of  his  students  in  English  Bible 
and  in  Greek  Exegesis  classes  at  the  Moody  Bible  Institute, 
partly  for  the  benefit  of  a  wider  reading  public,  the  author 
has  set  down  some  of  the  results  of  his  study  of  Ephesians. 
With  considerable  skill  he  brings  out  the  meanings  of  key 
words  in  the  Greek  text.  Then  there  are  suggestive  com¬ 
ments  on  each  passage  taken  in  order,  with  appropriate  illus¬ 
trations  here  and  there.  The  writer  excels  in  brief,  pithy 
sentences  which  indicate  thoughtful,  careful  digesting  of  the 
message  of  the  epistle  over  a  period  of  years. 

Experience  Worketh  Hope.  By  Arthur  John  Gossip. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  200  pp.  $2.00. 

The  expression  is  not  infrequently  heard,  “Who  can 
preach  like  the  Scotch?”  Here  is  a  volume  of  sermons  from 
a  noted  Scotsman  who  has  previously  shown  great  ability 
along  the  same  line.  With  some  preachers  the  presence  and 
the  personality  count  for  so  much  that  the  matter  is  over¬ 
shadowed,  and  when  the  sermon  appears  in  print  it  brings 
disappointment.  Such  is  not  the  case  here.  Real  skill  has 
gone  into  the  workmanship  of  these  messages  which  the  au¬ 
thor  calls  “some  thoughts  for  a  troubled  day.”  The  book  was 
produced  while  the  recent  war  was  still  going  on,  and  this 
tension  is  felt  in  its  pages,  together  with  the  challenge  of 
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big  issues  which  the  w^ar  presented  to  the  Christian  stand¬ 
point.  There  is  evidence  on  every  page  of  wide  reading, 
yielding  a  wealth  of  quotation  and  illustration.  At  times  this 
element  is  overdone.  The  author  manifests  an  intense  devo¬ 
tion  to  Christ  and  His  church,  and  his  viewpoint  is  evangeli¬ 
cal.  Only  here  and  there  does  anything  questionable  appear. 
On  pages  44,  45  there  is  confusion  between  salvation  and 
discipleship.  “Did  not  the  Master  Himself  tell  us  bluntly  that 
a  soul  is  saved,  not  by  one  cross  only,  but  by  two — His,  and 
its  own?”  Yet  the  book  may  be  read  with  immense  profit. 
It  certainly  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  upper  brackets  of 
sermonic  material  being  turned  out  today. 

Professor  Bert  B.  Siegel 

Heroes  of  Faith  on  Pioneer  Trails.  By  E.  Myers  Harri¬ 
son,  B.D.,  Ph.D.  Moody  Press,  Chicago.  224  pp.  $2.00. 

These  biographies  of  the  greatest  missionaries  on  pioneer 
trials  are  written  so  that  they  should  be  of  benefit  both  to  the 
student  and  to  the  casual  reader.  Dr.  E.  Myers  Harrison 
has  aptly  written  these  biographies,  having  found  a  Scrip¬ 
tural  text  which  seemed  to  motivate  each  of  these  men.  You 
will  read  these  biographies  with  great  interest  and  we 
heartily  recommend  this  volume  as  an  addition  to  your 
mission  library.  It  contains  the  biography  of  David  Brain- 
erd,  William  Carey,  Henry  Martyn,  Robert  Morrison,  Adoni- 
ram  Judson,  John  Williams,  Robert  Moffatt,  David  Living¬ 
stone,  J.  Hudson  Taylor,  and  John  G.  Paton. 

They  Found  the  Church  There.  By  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  xxi,  148  pp.  $1.76. 

This  is  a  report  of  how  the  armed  forces  discovered 
Christian  Missions  in  New  Guinea,  the  Solomon  Islands, 
Micronesia,  and  other  places  where  their  lives  would  have 
been  lost  except  for  the  influence  of  Christian  Missions.  In 
this  book  we  have  an  answer  to  the  old  query — “What  is  the 
value  of  foreign  missions?”  It  is  a  very  valuable  book  for 
all  those  who  are  interested  in  missions  as  they  are  today. 
We  can  highly  recommend  this  book  for  your  general  read¬ 
ing  as  well  as  for  classroom  study. 

The  Missionary  and  Anthropology.  By  Gordon  Hedderly 

Smith,  B.D.,  F.R.G.S.  Moody  Press,  Chicago.  160  pp. 

$1.60. 

This  book  gives  the  missionary  an  introduction  to  anthro¬ 
pology.  The  author  devotes  several  chapters  to  the  discus- 
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Sion  of  language  as  it  relates  to  anthropology.  This  discussion 
IS  followed  by  chapters  on  morals,  religion,  character,  and 
social  organization.  The  extended  glossary  covers  fifteen 
pages  of  the  book.  This  book  should  be  read  by  every  one 
who  intends  to  be  a  missionary. 

Professor  Charles  A.  Nash 

Gold  From  Golgotha.  By  Russell  Bradley  Jones.  Moody 

Press,  Chicago.  96  pp.  $1.00. 

Many  sermons  have  been  preached  and  many  published 
on  what  has  been  termed  ‘the  seven  words  of  the  cross.' 
This  book  of  seven  chapters  set’s  forth  the  author's  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  seven  words  under  a  striking  title,  which  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  richness  of  the  messages.  The  work  done  is 
exceptional  and  reveals  both  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  the 
writer.  Mental  work  has  been  enriched  by  a  devoted  heart. 
Such  being  the  case  the  reader  is  stimulated  both  mentally 
and  spiritually.  The  book  will  be  read  only  to  be  reread, 
perhaps  many  times,  with  added  blessing. 

It  is  a  rare  thing,  however,  for  one  to  read  a  book  in 
which  he  does  not  find  some  defect.  This  book  is  not  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  most  striking  defect  is  in  chapter 
2.  Christ  is  there  presented  as  '^till  undecided  as  to  going 
through  to  the  comnletion  of  the  work  of  redemption.  He  is 
pictured  as  struggling  between  two  appeals,  the  appeals  of 
His  two  companions  in  crucifixion.  He  weighs  afresh  the 
relative  merits  of  two  suggestions.  Will  He  go  on  to  death 
or  will  He  come  down  from  the  cross?  To  quote  from  page 
28:  “Hope  trembles;  heaven  waits;  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  the 
throng  that  have  been  admitted  to  celestial  realms  on  the 
promise  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  would  bruise  the  ser¬ 
pent’s  head  lean  over  the  parapets  of  heaven,  breathless, 
wondering.  One  thief  prays,  ‘Save  thyself  and  us.  Come 
down  from  the  cross.'  The  other  thief  appeals,  ‘Go  on.  Win 
the  King’s  crown.  Remember  lost  sinners.'  What  will  the 
answer  be?" 

Did  man’s  redemption  hang  on  the  slender  thread  of  a 
decision  made  during  the  agony  of  the  cross?  Did  heaven  in 
uncertain  expectancy  wait  a  decision  in  time  concerning 
Christ’s  heaven-given  commission?  To  one  believing  that 
Christ  is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  such  uncertainty  is  un¬ 
thinkable.  Christ  did  not  waver,  nor  did  heaven  wonder. 
The  issue  was  predetermined  and  the  outworking  of  it  pur- 
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sued  without  wavering  or  indecision.  The  Son  of  God  could 
not  waver. 

One  chooses  to  believe  that  such  a  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  author  is  due  to  a  mental  slip  rather  than  to  a  heart 
conviction.  The  value  of  the  book  is  lessened  by  the  defect 
but  it  may  be  read  profitably  by  the  discerning  Christian. 

What  op  Tomorrow?  By  Theodore  Schaap.  Zondervan, 

Grand  Rapids.  144  pp.  $1.00. 

The  justification  for  the  existence  of  any  book  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  contribution  it  makes  to  human  welfare.  Much 
expense  and  energy  have  gone  into  the  production  of  that 
which  has  proved  worthless.  Shelf  room  is  taken  up  with 
that  which  is  neither  sightly  nor  serviceable.  This  book, 
though  not  outstanding  in  its  content,  presents  material  that 
will  profit  the  reader  in  his  spiritual  experience.  The  ser¬ 
mons  are  designed  to  fit  into  seasons  and  especial  needs. 
The  chapter  or  sermon  headings  indicate  the  purpose  of  the 
writer.  Five  of  the  messages  are  for  special  days,  such  as 
New  Year,  Easter,  and  Christmas.  Four  sermons  are  classi¬ 
fied  as  evangelistic.  Five  sermons  are  on  the  Christian  life. 
In  this  day  of  spiritual  darkness  and  bankruptcy  such  read¬ 
ing  is  a  necessity  in  every  home. 

The  Second  Coming  of  Jesus.  By  M.  R.  De  Haan,  M.D.  ' 

Zondervan,  Grand  Rapids.  178  pp.  $1.50. 

Throughout  the  centuries  there  has  been  a  dearth  in 
knowledge  concerning  the  prophetic  Scriptures.  After  a 
decline  and  almost,  an  obliteration  which  followed  the  early 
Christian  era,  recent  decades  have  brought  to  the  front  again 
the  truth  of  Christas  return  to  earth.  Any  book  that  faith¬ 
fully  presents  the  revealed  facts  concerning  the  coming  again 
of  our  Lord  and  applies  those  facts  to  our  present  day  for 
spiritual  strength  and  heart  comfort  is  to  be  welcomed.  We 
believe  that  in  the  messages  of  Dr.  De  Haan  in  this  book 
there  will  be  found  help  for  our  day  of  need.  The  six  mes¬ 
sages  are  titled  as  follows:  He  is  coming  again.  That  blessed 
hope.  When  Jesus  comes.  The  mysteries  of  the  kingdom. 
Peace  in  this  world  of  war.  This  book,  while  valuable  for 
the  alert  Christian,  is  a  fine  book  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
indifferent  professing  Christians  and  unbelievers. 

Librarian  Arnold  D.  Ehlert 

Prophecy.  Unfolding  the  Ages.  By  Daniel  Morris  Weed. 

Author,  Box  116,  Elgin,  Ill.  Paper,  123  pp. 
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This  is  primarily  a  message  “for  the  man  on  the  street.” 
The  author  has  learned  at  the  feet  of  such  men  as  Torrey, 
Gray,  Scofield  and  Gaebelein.  The  material  is  really  not 

simple  enough  for  one  who  is  approaching  the  study  of 

prophecy  for  the  first  time,  nor  is  it  advanced  enough  to  be 
of  any  particular  value  to  the  prophetic  student.  What  is 
needed  now  is  rather  scholarly  approaches  to  individual 
problems  in  the  field  of  prophecy.  ITie  author's  chapter  on 
“The  Church  Age”  deals  with  such  diverse  subjects  as  the 
re-education  of  the  German  nation,  liquor,  the  race  problem, 
sex  ignorance,  etc.  He  states  without  proof  that  since  we 

are  now  in  the  feet  of  Daniel's  image  where  iron  is  mixed 

with  clay,  we  are  “nearing  the  close  of  the  Church  Age” 
(p.  69).  One  might  be  a  little  more  specific  as  to  what  evi¬ 
dence  we  have  now,  that  Luther  or  Calvin  did  not  have,  to 
point  to  the  nearness  of  the  close  of  the  age.  The  last  chap¬ 
ter  deals  with  the  Sabbath  question. 

From  Today  To  Eternity.  A  Complete  Chronological  Sum¬ 
mary  of  Events  from  Today  to  Eternity,  According  to  the 
Bible.  By  Rev.  Fred  Koerber.  Koerber  Bible  Publica¬ 
tions,  P.  0.  Box  1978,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  Index.  76  pp. 
76c. 

Some  people  deserve  credit  for  what  they  attempt.  The 
author  contends  that  the  order  of  future  events  that  Jesus 
outlined  to  His  disciples  was  the  same  as  that  which  He  gave 
in  the  Revelation  to  John  on  Patmos,  as  He  cannot  contra¬ 
dict  Himself.  The  seals  are  taken  as  unfolding  in  order, 
with  the  seven  trumpet  judgments  and  the  seven  vials  of 
wrath  preceding  the  events  of  the  sixth  seal.  The  material 
is  in  two  columns,  one  discussing  the  event  (which  are  num¬ 
bered  from  1  to  66),  the  other  quoting  pertinent  Scriptures. 
The  chief  value  of  a  scheme  like  this  is  that  it  aids  one  in 
organizing  prophetic  truth  into  a  system  that  can  be  readily 
handled.  The  danger  is  that  the  scheme  sometimes  forces 
interpretations,  rather  than  the  opposite,  that  the  correct 
interpretation  should  govern  the  scheme.  In  the  main  one 
would  not  find  much  ground  of  difference  with  the  author, 
except  on  the  point  of  the  rapture,  which  he  places  as  No. 
28  in  the  series,  following  the  seventh  trumpet  judgment,  in 
which  the  “mystery”  is  finished  (Rev.  10:7),  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  tribulation  i!)eriod. 

In  taking  this  position,  the  author  admits  that  he  is  de¬ 
parting  from  the  ground  held  by  most  Bible  students.  His 
argument  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  trumpet  of 
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Revelation  10:7  marks  the  end  of  the  church  age,  under  the 
figure  of  a  “mystery.”  It  appears  that  he  assumed  that  the 
“mystery”  of  the  Revelation  passage  is  ^he  same  as  Paul’s 
“mystery”  of  Ephesians  which  position  flies  in  the  face 
of  context,  terminolojiy  and  analogy.  The  Revelation  mys^ 
tery  God  had  “declared  to  His  servants  the  prophets”  (10:7), 
while  Paul’s  “in  other  ages  was  not  made  known  unto  the 
sons  of  men”  (Eph.  3:5).  Paul’s  had  to  do  with  the  joint 
fellowship  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  three  particulars,  while 
the  one  in  Revelation  is  concerned  with  a  larger  sphere — 
heaven,  earth  and  the  end  of  time.  In  a  sampling  of  twenty- 
five  commentaries  on  Revelation  only  one  was  found  to  con¬ 
nect  this  mystery  with  the  church,  and  that  not  the  body  of 
Christ,  as  such.  The  author  has  not  cleanly  divided  in  his 
own  mind  the  prophecies  concerning  the  church  and  those 
concerning  Israel,  and  he  seems  not  to  know  that  many  Bible 
students  hold  that  the  Philadelphia  characteristics  go  on 
through  the  Laodicean  stage  of  the  church,  for  he  contends 
that  while  our  grandfathers  could  have  said  truly,  “We  have 
been  saved  from  the  ‘hour  of  temptation’  (testing)  that  shall 
come  upon  the  whole  earth,”  such  could  not  be  said  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  present  situation  with  respect  to  the  saints,  with 
multitudes  having  lost  their  lives  in  the  last  two  wars  for 
the  cause  of  Christ.  But  the  argument,  if  it  held,  would  not 
correlate  with  the  author’s  enumeration  of  events,  for  ac¬ 
cording  to  it,  the  tribulation  is  yet  future. 

The  End  Time,  a  Brief  Treatise  on  Chronology  and  Escha¬ 
tology,  the  Jewish  Question,  Denominational  Heresies, 
Catholicism  and  Modernism.  By  Arthur  J.  M.  Bendle, 
Box  60,  Geistown,  Pa.  30  pp. 

This  is  an  abominably  written  pamphlet  from  every  stand¬ 
point,  and  normally  would  not  merit  notice.  There  is  one 
thing  in  it,  however,  that  touches  a  vital  issue,  and  for  that 
reason  alone  it  is  mentioned.  The  author  connects  the  mil¬ 
lennial-day  tradition  with  Anstey’s  chronology.  One  may 
fully  agree  with  the  author  that  “it  is  very  rare  to  find  a 
minister  who  knows  much  about  Chronology,  they  seem 
either  doubtful  or  unconcerned”  (p.  8).  The  ancient  tradi¬ 
tion  upon  which  the  conclusion  is  based  is  taken  for  granted 
in  the  pamphlet.  So  also  is  it  by  many,  but  it  is  the  review¬ 
er’s  opinion  that  it  cannot  be  proved.  Neither  can  it  be  dis¬ 
proved.  Three  hundred  pages  of  material  could  be  put  to¬ 
gether  to  support  it.  We  have  seen  no  attempts  to  disprove 
it,  that  take  into  account  the  testimony  that  exists  for  it. 
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As  for  Anstey’s  Romance  of  Bible  Chronology,  one’s  opin¬ 
ion  depends  upon  whether  one  is  ready  to  accept  the  Hebrew, 
text  as  the  basis  for  chronological  reckoning,  or  to  succumb 
to  the  arguments  of  Green,  Warfield,  Gardiner  and  others 
against  the  chronological  validity  of  the  genealogies  in  Gene¬ 
sis  5  and  11. 

The  introduction  of  the  contention  that  this  age  will  end 
in  13  years  (as  of  1945)  is  calculated  to  be  a  startling  rev¬ 
elation,  to  say  the  least.  For  those  who  take  it  seriously 
there  are  two  avenues  open — to  repudiate  it,  or  to  substanti¬ 
ate  it.  Let  those  who  do  the  former,  abrogate  the  six-  and 
seven-thousand  year  tradition,  and  show  Anstey  in  error; 
those  who  want  to  substantiate  it  could  well  set  out  to  try  to 
establish  the  traditional  theory  of  the  millennial  hexaemeron, 
and  to  support  Anstey’s  conclusions.  Regardless  of  which 
way  one  may  lean  in  this  matter,  it  is  still  true  that  every 
day  brings  us  closer  to  that  Event  which  is  “as  certain  as 
the  dawning  of  the  morning,”  viz.,  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 

S.  W.  Murray 

Why  Does  God  Allow  War?  A  General  Justification  of  the 

Ways  of  God.  By  D.  Martyn  Lloyd-Jones.  Hodder  and 

Stoughton,  London.  126  pp.  2/6. 

Dr.  Lloyd-Jones,  who  is  Dr.  Campbell  Morgan’s  co-pas- 
tor  in  Westminster  Chapel,  London,  issues  in  this  book  a 
series  of  five  addresses  delivered  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war.  The  shock  that  the  present  war  brought  to  the  minds 
of  most  people  leads  to  a  questioning  of  the  ways  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  it  is  to  this  that  Dr.  Lloyd-Jones  primarily  ad¬ 
dresses  himself.  The  addresses  are  marked  by  a  deep  loy¬ 
alty  to  Scripture,  a  sympathetic  but  straightforward  dealing 
with  the  difficulties  of  anxious  and  bewildered  people,  and  a 
candid  analysis  of  present-day  conditions  in  the  religious 
world.  The  conditions  of  answered  prayer  are  again  simply 
and  pointedly  enunciated.  War,  being  but  one  form  of  the 
outworking  of  human  sin  and  rebellion,  is  a  blot  on  God’s 
world,  but  is  foreseen  and  accounted  for  in  the  purpose  of 
God. 

The  book  is  a  call  to  a  renewal  of  confidence  and  faith  in 
God.  We  recommend  it  thoroughly. 

The  Lord’s  Supper.  Its  Abuse  and  Over-emphasis.  By  W. 

G.  Ovens,  M.A.,  LL.B.  Church  Association,  London.  123 

"pp.  1/6. 

This  book  is  primarily  written  with  present-day  practice 
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of  the  Church  of  England  in  view.  It  is  well  documented, 
though  the  author  sometimes  gives  the  impression  of  proving 
too  much.  The  place  of  the  Lord's  supper  in  Christian  wor¬ 
ship  has  long  divided  the  Christian  church,  and  we  trust  that 
Mr.  Oven's  plea  for  more  simplicity  and  spirituality  in  ftig 
matter  will  have  the  ear  of  many. 

Belfast,  North  Ireland. 

Professor  John  H.  Bennetch 

Resurrection  Realities.  By  Merrill  C.  Tenney,  Ph.D. 

Bible  House  of  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles.  96  pp.  $1.00. 

Sensing  the  need  even  among  evangelicals  for  an  em¬ 
phasis  on  Christ's  resurrection,  the  professor  of  Bible  and 
theology  at  Wheaton  College  has  prepared  a  compact,  popu¬ 
lar  treatise  on  the  subject.  Wheaton's  president  contributes 
a  Foreword  to  this  work  in  which  it  is  observed  with  keen¬ 
ness:  “Much  of  human  thought  concerns  itself  with  matters 
which  are  secondary,  and  therefore  are  not  intrinsically  es¬ 
sential.  Here  is  a  studied  and  scholarly  statement  of  the 
greatest  question  that  faces  the  human  mind.  By  training 
and  reflection,  the  author  is  highly  qualifled  to  present  a 
statement  of  the  case  that  should  be  carefully  considered  by 
every  reader.''  Nine  chapters  formulate  the  witness  of  the 
book,  testifying  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  fact  (1  Cor. 
16:3-6),  forecast  (Luke  24:46),  faith  (1  Cor.  16:17),  free¬ 
dom  (Rom.  8:2),  force  (Eph.  1:18-20),  a  pledge  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  (1  Cor.  16:20),  a  stimulation  to  fervor  (Acts  2:32),  to 
fortitude  (Phil.  3:11),  and  a  message  of  finality  (Rev.  21:6). 
Four  of  the  chapters  were  delivered  as  chapel  meditations 
at  Wheaton,  others  have  been  given  elsewhere,  including  one 
that  appeared  in  print  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Atomic  Bomb  and  the  Word  of  God.  By  Wilbur  M. 

Smith.  Moody  Press,  Chicago.  30  pp.  26c,  paper. 

In  this  pamphlet  a  distinguished  Christian  bibliographer 
has  declared  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  atomic  bomb. 
The  broad  research  of  Dr.  Smith  of  Moody  Institute  and 
PelouheVs  Notes  fame  always  proves  a  blessing  to  the  church, 
not  excepting  the  present  case  where  his  erudition  was  re¬ 
quired  in  an  especially  prominent  way.  For  all  will  agree 
with  the  writer's  own  conviction  that  “probably  no  one  single 
day  in  all  history,  since  the  death  and  resurrection  of  our 
Lord,  has  witnessed  any  one  event  which  has  had  and  will 
continue  to  have  such  an  enormous,  transforming  influence 
over  the  thinking  of  mankind,  as  the  announcement  on  Au- 
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gust  6th  of  what  one  humanly-created  missile  dropped  from 
the  air  had  been  able  to  accomplish  in  a  crowded  city  of  the 
Far  East.”  In  his  endeavor  to  sketch  the  great  meaning  of 
atomics  the  author  begins  with  explanation  of  the  scientific 
principles  behind  the  bomb,  which  is  supplemented  at  the  end 
of  the  brochure  by  additional  notes  and  a  documented  bibli¬ 
ography.  Next  comes  an  exposition  of  2  Peter  3 :7,  10-14  as 
the  &ripture  seemingly  prophetic  of  the  atomic  age  (in  this 
connection,  parallel  passages  of  the  Bible  are  also  cited). 
Finally,  an  appeal  is  made  for  believers  to  think  upon  the  . 
few  remaining  things  which  cannot  be  shaken  by  atomic 
power — “the  fact  of  God,  the  fact  of  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  the  fact  that  sins  can  be  washed  away  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb  of  God,  the  fact  of  peace  that  passeth  all  un¬ 
derstanding  which  we  have,  being  justified  by  faith,  the  fact 
of  the  human  soul,  the  realities  of  right  and  wrong,  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  judgment  to  come,  the  gift  of  eternal  life  through 
Jesus  Christ.”  Incidentally,  most  of  the  material  in  this  at¬ 
tractively  prepared  monograph  has  been  broadcast  already 
by  station  WMBI  as  well  as  preached  to  receptive  audiences 
in  Moody  Memorial  Church  of  Chicago  and  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Minneapolis. 

Miracles  op  Science.  By  Arthur  I.  Brown,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

Ed.  Fundamental  Truth  Publishers,  Findlay,  Ohio.  287  pp. 

• 

Readers  of  this  new  work  from  the  able  pen  of  Dr.  Brown, 
a  Christian  scientist,  lecturer,  and  author,  have  a  whole 
series  of  broadcasts  reproduced  for  them.  The  Foreword 
reveals  that  “the  forty  talks  which  constitute  this  volume 
have  been  delivered  by  transcription  over  various  radio  sta¬ 
tions — several  along  the  entire  Pacific  Coast,  and  also  in 
Chicago  where  the  two  stations  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Moody  Bible  Institute  have  recently  carried  the  program, 
Miracles  of  Science.”  Facts  which  the  author  had  barely 
outlined  in  a  treatise  written  two  years  ago.  Footprints  of 
God,  are  amplified  here.  And  all  is  offered  with  definite  em¬ 
phasis  on  apologetics  and  soul  winning  rather  than  with  a 
merely  educational  motive.  The  theory  of  evolution  comes  in 
for  some  just  criticism  at  times,  but  never  the  Bible.  Com¬ 
paring  science  and  Scripture  Dr.  Brown  says:  “The  Word 
of  God  is  never  guilty  of  agreeing  with  the  primitive  science 
common  to  those  who  wrote  contemporaneously  with  the 
Bible.  Its  aim  is  not  to  teach  science,  but  there  are  many 
references  to  scientific  matters.  In  every  instance,  this  as¬ 
tonishing  Record  speaks  with  a  calm  certainty  which  is  sur- 
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prising.  When  the  facts  come  to  light,  this  Book  is  always 
shown  to  be  correct.”  Two  messages  out  of  the  series  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  book  are  concerned  with  the  folly  of  atheism,  but 
all  the  rest  treat  of  such  subjects  as  the  marvels  of  the  honey 
bee,  water,  the  92  elements,  protoplasm,  plant  and  animal  life. 
A  sentence  more  from  the  Foreword  will  summarize  the  aim 
of  this  popular  but  effective  testimony:  “Behind  every  talk 
is  the  desire  of  the  speaker  to  impress  his  hearers  with  the 
indisputable,  scientific  fact  of  a  personal,  omipotent  Creator- 
God,  and  to  exalt  the  Person  and  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
'  Christ.” 
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Adventures  in  Soul  Winning.  By  0.  E.  Sanden.  Pri¬ 
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My  Notes  for  Addresses  at  Funeral  Occasions.  By 
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“Let  This  Cup  Pass.”  Re-thinking  Our  Lord’s  Prayer 
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pp.  50c,  paper. 
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